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OUR 


FREEDO! 


“Police State visit” is how one news- 
paper, The Evening Standard, headlined 
the story of the visit of the King and 
Queen of Greece to Britain. It was an 
apt headline. For during the visit the 
government secms to have decided to 
abdicate responsibility and hand it over 
to the Commissioners of Police, who 
acted in complete disregard of the assur- 
ances given by the Prime Minister in the 
House of Commons. 


On June 27, in answer to a question from 
Mr. Tom Driberg, Mr. Macmillan told 
the House that “ while we will take every 
precaution to see that there will be no 
incidents that will give rise to personal 
molestation, the ordinary rights of peace- 
ful demonstration are, of course, part 


New struggle 
in Algeria? 


Michael Randle writes: Peace News re- 
ceived this week a broadsheet purporting to 
come from “a group of revolutionary mili- 
tants forced once again to resort to secrecy” 
in Algeria. The broadsheet, written in 
French and Arabic and dated June 27, 
bitterly attacks the Ben Bella regime for the 
arrest of Mohammed Boudiaf, the FLN 
leader who was imprisoned in France with 
Ben Bella, and of other militants, The 
broadsheet states: 
“The authorities, after denying for three 
days that Boudiaf and others had been 
arrested, have been forced to admit it, It 
is now known that, in addition to the four 
people mentioned in the press, many 
others have been thrown secretly into 
prison and are kept there by the applica- 
tion of a colonialist “ emergency ” decree. 
“Tn an attempt to justify these arrests in 
the eyes of the Algerian people the 
authorities would like to put these people 
into the category of the ‘ bourgeois oppo- 
sition,’ while the latter in fact form an 
integral part of the present government in 
the ministries and the prefectures. 
“The real plotters are those who precipi- 
tated the crisis of last year. It is they 
who have set militants against one an- 
other before the eyes of French impe- 
rialism and caused an abundance of 
Algerian blood to flow. It is they who 
ordered the firing on popular demonstra- 
tions several months ago. It is they who 
arrest the revolutionaries to reassure 
French neo-colonialism and its Algerian 
accomplices. It is they, im a word, who 
do not stop at any crime to usurp nower 
and continue to deceive the people.” 
The leaflet declares that the “true revolu- 
tionaries” will oppose personal power, 
demand freedom of the press, freedom of 


assembly and free elections, and “take all & 
the necessary measures to safeguard the § 
Tt calls on mili- § 


future of the revolution.” 
tants to “renew the clandestine struggle.” 
It is impossible to assess how much support 
this anonymous group commands. But the 
arrest of Boudiaf and the bitter language of 
the broadsheet suggests that Algeria may 
soon face another period of internal dis- 
sension, 


LE 


also of our tradition here.” But as the 
Grcek visit came nearer these traditional 
rights were abolished in the London area 
one by one by police dictats. 


The first move came from the City of 
London police who made any form of 
demonstration or leaflet distribution in 
the City illegal. The Metropolitan police 
commissioner followed suit a few dys 
later by invoking the Metropolitan Police 
Act of 1839 to ban demonstrations in 
practically the whole of Central London. 
The Ministry of Works also banned the 
use of Trafalgar Square for a pertectly 
legal meeting on Saturday, July 6 (before 
the royal visit had even started) on the 
grounds that “it would not be in the 
public interest to allow such a meeting to 
be held.” 

Further acts of police intimidation fol- 
lowed. Terry Chandler and other mem- 
bers of the Save Greece Now Committee 
were warned that if the Committee distri- 
buted leaflets anywhere within four miles 
of Charing Cross they could be arrested 
for illegal advertising. On Tuesday at 
least one person, Jane Buxton, was pre- 
vented from distributing leaflets on this 
flimsy pretext. She was also warmed that 
wearing of a black sash constituted 
“wearing a uniform,” and that this was 
illegal. 


On the same day Terry Chandler was 
taken to Cannon Row police station and 
told by Superintendent Gilbert that if the 
Committee’s demonstration went ahead 
he would be charged with incitement. 


The important points to note are that 
police intimidation appears to have been 
the result of a deliberate policy taken at 
the highest level, not, as in the past, the 
result of panic or exasperation by indi- 
vidual policemen. More importantly, the 
police regulations were used to prevent 
any form of peaceful political protest in 
the streets of London, even when the 
King and Queen of Greece were nowhere 
in the area. This is true for instance of 
the demonstrations in Trafalgar Square 
and Whitehall on Tuesday evening when 
police were extremely rough with demon- 
strators and used their horses in a very 
brutal and ugly fashion, even against 
demonstrators on the pavements. 


This is not to say that all the demon- 
strators were saints, or that the provoca- 
tion was entirely one-sided. A serious 
analysis of the strength and weaknesses 
of the demonstration is clearly needed. 
But the demonstrators are to be con- 
gratulated on their courage in defying 
police rules which for several days put 
an end to many freedoms which people 


have come to take for granted, and for 
refusing, as a body, to reply in kind to 
the violence of the police. (One Peace 
News staff member, Trevor Hatton, was 
dragged out of a group of demonstrators 
by his hair as he stood quietly holding a 
banner and charged with assault. A 
Greek Cypriot, Kyriakos Protopapas, was 
roughly dragged away from a railing 
where he had been putting up a banner 
and had to be taken to hospital with a 
gashed leg.) 


Mr. Tom Driberg has tried, unsuccess- 
fully, to secure the adjournment of the 
House of Commons to debate the police 
regulations. Sooner or later, however, 
the government will have to answer for 
its political abdication during the Greek 
visit. Meanwhile those who have had a 
minor foretaste of what police rule in- 
volves and discovered on what a slender 
basis our “traditions” of freedom rest, 
will be strengthened in their determina- 
tion to secure rights of free assembly for 
fellow disarmers in Greece and freedom 
for the Greek prisoners who have been 
in jail for so long. 


Below: the demonstration in 
Whitehall on Tuesday night 
(photo: John Hopkins) 
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You can read Sarn Smith 
for the first time 


BRONTE, HAWORTH 
18s or $3 


ON HOLIDAY ? 


Take some Peace News with you to sell, 


wherever you go (supplies sent sale or 
return, 5s doz). 


In London? Visit our shop at 5 Cale- 
donian Road, N.1, near Kings Cross 
Station. If you can stay for an hour or 
two on Wednesday evenings or at any 
time on Thursdays you can help us pack 
and despatch the paper. 


On Sundays come along to Speakers 
Corner, Hyde Park, and join our sales 
team between 3 and 5 p.m. 


Anglican Pacifist 
Fellowship 


Summer Conference 1963 


Culham College, Abingdon, Berks, 
Monday July 29 to Saturday August 3. 


from 


Morning sessions: “ Power and Politics,” Dr. 
Peter Pulzer. 


Evening sessions: ‘ Peace and International 
Questions.” Damaris Parker-Rhodes, George 
Innes, Rev. C. Gordon Wilson, Rev. S. Hinkes. 
Conference fee: £6 5s. Particulars from The 
Administrative Secretary (PN), APF, 29 Great 
James St, London, W.C.1, 


HOUSMANS 


give good service to organisations, 
groups and readers 


Duplicating paper and supplies 
Typing and copy paper 

Envelopes of all kinds 

Office supplies and account books 
Personal stationery and gifts 
Typewriters, pens - and repairs 


PLUS the biggest-anywhere selection 
of peace books and pamphlets, 
posters, badges, song-books, and 

a second-to-none book order 
service to all parts of the world 


Write or call 


HOUSMANS 


the peace news booksellers 
5 Caledonian Rd London Ni 


Classified 


Terms: cash with order, 6d per word, min. 4s (Box 
Nos. !s extra). Please do not send stamps in pay- 
ment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 
N.1. Please send advertisements by first post 
Monday. 

Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man- 
ager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Coming events 


There will be a garden meeting at Green Lane, 
Ivinghoe, when Bernard and Elsie Banfield hope all 
interested will meet for discussion, at 3 p.m. 20 July. 


Personal 


After 8 yrs. successful experience in running a flatlet 
house I must leave sooner than expected through 
lease ending and dilapidations. Plan to start CND 
community and centre in central edged area. 
Houses in view but must borrow, 6% repayment 
§-7 yrs. or sooner. Sums over £50 if possible. 
Peggy Smith, 41 Courtfield Rd., S.W.7. FRE 2183. 


Athens, August 6. Two want lift, leaving August 2 
approx. Help petrol. Box 204. 


British Vegetarian Youth Movement. Organisation 
for people 12-35. Socials, holidays. monthly maga- 
zine. Enquiries welcomed. Sec. BVYM, c/o London 
Vegetarian Society, 53 Marloes Rd., London, W.8. 


Correspond with, exchange visits with, like-minded 
people throughout the world by joining the ITC. 
Send for free details to ITC/5, Grindley Ave., 
Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


Family Planning. Write for booklet, discount price 
list and free sample offer: Premier, 50 Black Lion 
Street, Brighton. 


Help them to help Peace News. 
requests for Peace News from 
workers and organisations overseas. Can you help? 
35s. pays for a year’s supply. Subscription Dept., 
PN. 5 Caledonian Rd., Kings Cross, N.1. 


We receive many 
struggling peace 


Peace News and Housmans Bookshop are open 
9.30 am. to 6 p.m. Monday to Friday, to 1 p.m. 
on Saturday. Visitors and voluntary helpers always 
welcome. 5 CaJedonian Rd., Kings Cross, London, 
N.1. (TER 4473). 


S.E. London. New PPU Group being formed. 
Interested invited contact J. Sutherland, 119 West- 
wood Park, S.E.23. 


War Resisters International welcomes gift of foreign 


stamps. 88 Park Ave., Enfield, Mdx. 
Publications 
Danger: Official Secret. RSG6. Full unabridged 


reprint available price Ils from C'ttee of 100, 13 
Goodwin Street, London, N.4. 


Sarvodaya, monthly magazine of the Bhoodan Move- 
ment in India, may be obtained from Housmans 
Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.i, at 12s 
yearly or Is (post 3d) each issue. 


Silent Death. 3rd reprint, price Is. (1.000 copies of 
2nd reprint confiscated by Special Branch.) Available 
from C'ttee of 100, 13 Goodwin Street, London, N.4. 


The Railway Review. The only and best informed 
TU newspaper. Trade Union and political news. 
Railway problems and working conditians featured 
in every Issue. Every Friday. 12 pages. 4d. 


The Bookniks, quarterly, $2.50. Sample copy SOc. 
Creative opportunities to work for peace, especially 
through programmes of UN and related agencies. 
Also invite art, letters, verse, music, by contributors 


Situations vacant 


Artist 
Refs. 


(painter) seeks pupil-helper. Essex seaside. 


Box No. 201. 


Clerical assistant (vegetarian) required by London 
Vegetarian Society; shorthand typing essential. Five- 
day week. Luncheon vouchers. Write particulars 
to Secretary, 53 Marloes Road, London, W.8. 


Wanted by old-established builders. Painters, also 
painter/handyman and plumber/handyman, regular 
jobs, top rates for good tradesmen. Possible part 
nership later. Phone Elmbridge 9783. 


Situations wanted 


Competent clerk-typist requires job any left-wing 
organisation London area. Poor pay no disadvantage. 
Box No. 203. 


Accommodation wanted 


Clinical psychologist requires flat or accommodation 
in Glasgow, near Southern General Hospital, im 
September. Solidarity rather than mink-lined bath- 
room. Box. No. 200. 


For sale 


Motorbike. 350 c.c. £35. 
Box No. 202. 


Owner fined too often. 


Roush matting, looks good, wears well, any room. 
To nearest 12” @ Is 9d per sq. ft., or stock sizes, 
4’ X 2’) @ 12s 6d; 6’ XK 3’ 28s each. In natural or 
green/natural in alternate 12” squares. Also natural 
seagrass mats, tough and modern 36” X 18” 3s 6ds 
48” X 24” 6s 6d; 54” X 27” 8s Gd each. Roll up 
fine cane sun blinds 6’ long X 2' wide 16s 6d; 
3’ 25s: 4‘ 35s each with cords, pulleys, etc. Every 
kind of cane and bamboo stocked from Ban the 
Bomb banner bamboos downwards. Garden, Decor, 


Girl wants to go to France this summer. Anyone all ages. Alice L. Wood, Editor, GPO Box 1004, Handicrafts. Whines and Edgeler, The Bamboo 
interested? Tel.: RIC 2109. Brooklyn 1, N.Y. People, Godmanstone, Dorchester, Dorset. 

D l 

As this is a free service we reserve the right to 13- 21 July, Sat- Sun Blyth: 10 am. Bus station. Scottish C’ttee of 100 


select from notices sent in. To make the service as 
complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary’s address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 

played advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 

advertised meeting: Sale or Return, From: Circu- 

lation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


12 July, Friday 


London, S.W.15: 7-11 p.m. 21b Carlton Drive. Folk 


song evening. Vic Gammon, Linda Searle. Adm. 
2s. C'ttee of 100. 

12-15 July, Fri-Mon 
Amersham, Bucks.: Woodrow High House, Inter- 


national Christian youth conference. Speakers in- 
clude : Kenneth Lee, Rev. Peter Dyck, Patrick Arm- 
strong, Dr. Heinz Kloppenburg, Stephen Peet, Jean 
Lasserre, Rev. Philip Eastman, Prof. Hannes de 
Graaf, Fee: £3 7s 6d. Details: Rev. Philip 
Eastman, IFoR, 3 Hendon Ave., London, N.3. 


13 July. Saturday 


Broadford: 3 p.m. 10 Cousen Road, Cross Lane, 
Gt. Horton. Garden party. PPU. 


London, N.W.1: 7.30 p.m. Unity Theatre, I Gold- 
ington Cresc. Folk song prom. Tickets Ss and 
7s 6d from London C’ttee of 100. 


London, N.W.3: 7.30 p.m. 43 Parkhill Rd. Inter- 
national evening garden party. CND and C'ttee of 


100. 
London, S.E.18: Assemble 2 p.m. Academy Rd. 
(opp. Parade Ground) for leafleting and public 


meeting Woolwich Common (Royal Artillery ‘‘ At 
Home "'). Woolwich Working Group C'ttee of 100. 


Manchester: 10 a.m.4 p.m. Mass signature collec- 
tion for test ban treaty. Report to 14 Tib Lane, off 
Cross St., Manchester 2. CND. 


Sudbury, Suffolk: 2.30 p.m. 
Freedom from Hunger fete. 


Needham Market, Suffolk : 3-7 p.m. Glenview, Bark- 
ing Rd. Report by Rev. Hampden J. Horne on 
Annual Council mtg. FoR. Tea provided; bring 
own food. FoR, APF, PPU. 


Warley : From 2.30 p.m. Pound Rd. West Midlands 
Area summer party. Alt welcome. PPU. 


Sudbury Schools. 


“..a healthy dislike of pacifism...’ 


- Adam Roberts in Peace News 
Is pacifism relevant to the challenge of the nuclear age? Is the pacifist movement? 


PAX Norway’s pacifist monthly 


contributes to the answer to these questions in a 
special edition in English 


published for the WRI Triennial Conference. 
Articles by Johan Galtung, leader of the Norwegian Peace Research Institute 
and Tony Smythe, sec. of the WRI. Dialogue between Stuart Morris and Michael 


Randle. 


PAX also includes a comprehensive survey of the Norwegian peace movement 
by Niels Mathiesen, sec. of the Norwegian WRI section, a feature on Norway's 
contribution to disarmament, “ Alfred Nobel and the Nobel Peace Prize” by 


Ursula Jordfald, etc. 


WWustrated. First class printing. Single copies 2s (postage 3d) from Housmans, 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.}. Bulk orders with reductions directly from 
PAX, Kr. Augusts gt. 19, Oslo 1, Norway. 


Piymouth: Nuclear Dis. Week. 
thusian St., E.C.1. 


Enquiries : 2 Car- 
(CLE $146) or Alan Ruttley, 21 


Bedford Park, North Hill, Plymouth. Plymouth 
60484. CND. 

14 July, Sunday 

London, N.W.8: 3.30 p.m. Labour Party Rooms, 


169 Lisson Grove. 
Schools CND.”’ 


Rosalind Hobart: 
YCND. 


‘““The New 


London, S.W.1. Assemble 3 p.m. Waterloo Pt. (ft. 
oe oe Regent St.) for West End poster parade. 


15 July, Monday 


London, E.15: 7.30-11 p.m. Railway Tavern, Angel 
er Stratford. Anarchist folk and discussion club. 
Ss 6d. 


London, W.C.1: 6.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. Cent. 
London Grp. mtg. “‘The way to a non-violent 
society.’ Douglas Clark: ‘*‘ The relevance of tax 
refusal." Refreshments 6 p.m. PPU. 


16 July, Tuesday 


London, §.W.11 7.15 p.m. House of Commons. 
‘“* The Labour Party Conference : What can we hope 


to da?’ Speakers: George Thomas, M.P., Wil- 
liam Warbey, M.P., June Lester (YS). Chair: 
Frank Allaun, M.P. LPF. 

17 July, Wednesday 

London, N.9: 9 p.m. Cong. Ch., Lr. Fore St. 
Group mtg. Current events discussion. PPU. 
London, N.W.3: 8 p.m. 10 Upper Park Rd. 


Special suporters mtg. of Hampstead CND. 


London, W.1: 7 p.m. 11 N. Audley St. (off 
Oxford St.). Basement flat. Background to Greek 
situation. Details C’ttee of 100. ARC 1239. 


20 July, Saturday 


Croydon: § p.m. to 12 p.m. ‘The Star,’' Broad 
Gm. “Faz” - folk and‘*jazz. 4s at door or 3s 6d 
from Simon Hinkly, 20 Tavistock Rd., W. Croydon. 


London, S.E.1: 2 pm. Main entrance of Lambeth 
Palace. First day of vigil and fast, to continue until 
Archbishop agrees to meet Christian Group of C'ttee 
of 100. Details Peggy Denny, 27 Fairfield Grove, 
S.E.7. GRE 2669. 


Norwich: 2.30 pm. Friends Mtg. Hse. Mtg. to 
discuss ‘‘On the Beach"' - YCND summer project. 
Roehampton: Afternoon. Jumble sale. 
to Greek trip. C'ttee of 100. 


Proceeds 


S. Manchester: Assemble 10 a.m. Poundswick 
Grammar School, Wythenshawe, for march to With- 
ington. YCND. 


21 July, Sunday 


Bristol: 3 p.m. 58 Archfield Rd., Cotham. Win 
Peters introduces Gregg'’s revised ‘‘Power of Non- 
violence."" PPU. 


London, §.W.1: Assemble 3 p.m. Waterloo Place, 
ale Lr. Regent St.) for West End poster parade. 


Tonbridge: 6.30 p.m. Adult Sch. Hall, Danvers 
Rd. Margaret Hartly: ‘‘Honest to God.*’ SoF. 


22 July, Monday 


London, E£.18: 7.30-11 p.m. Railway Tavern, Angel 
Lane, Stratford. Anarchist folk and discussion club. 
2s 6d. 


Tonbridge: 7 p.m. Adult Sch. Hall, Danvers Rd. 
Michael McCrum: ‘‘Honest to God.’' SoF, Adult 


Sch. 
23 July, Tuesday 


Croydon: 8 p.m. Gallery Room, Friends’ Mtg. 
Hse. Terry Mandrell: ‘‘The Balance of Power’’ 
{based on report of Inst. of Strategic Studies). 
YCND. 


London, S.W.15: 7.30 p.m. 2!b Carlton Drive. 
Forum: ‘‘Unilateralism in the Labour Party.” 
Sneaker: Hugh Jenkins, prosp. Lab. Cand. C’'ttee of 
100. 


march departs for Whitley Bay. 
Whitley Bay: 6 p.m. Seafront. Scottish C'ttee of 
100 march departs for Tynemouth. 


Tynemouth: 8 p.m King Edward's Bay. Scottish 
C'ttee of 100 and Tynemouth CND meet for beach 
barbecue. 


26 July, Friday 


London: Committee of 100 overland party leaves 
for Athens to take part in Hiroshima Day Demon- 
stration. Aug. 6, 5.30 p.m. Acropolis. 


27 July,-3 Aug, Sat-Sat 


Borth, Wales: Family Holiday Conference, Panty- 
fedwen. Evening discussions: ‘‘Essentials of a War- 
less World,”’ led by Wilfred Wellock, L. P. Ewell- 
Sutton, Tom McAlpine. Details: Gen. Soc. PPU, 
6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


July - September 


Holy Loch-Westmirster : Anti-Polaris march. Help 
ers urgently wanted. Contact: John French, Sydney 
Roper, 87 Westbourne Ter., W.2. PAD 6565. 


1-10 August, Thur-Sat 


Perugia: International seminar on non-violence. 
Vol. helpers wanted for July. Donations welcome. 
Details: Centro per la Nonviolenza, Casella Postale 
201, Perugia, Italy. 


3-5 August, Sat-Mon 


London, N.W.3: 4 p.m. Whitestone Ponds. C'ttee 
of 100 public fast in aid of IVS. 


5-11 August, Mon-Sun 


Birmingham: Peace week. Initiated by Birmingham 
YCND. Further details later. 


6-12 August, Tues-Mon 


Birmingham: 11 a.m.-!1 p.m. ‘‘La Bohéme’’ coffee 
bar, Aston Rd. Photo-Exhibition: “Our Age." 
YCND, CND, C'ttee of 100. 


17-24 August, Sat- Sat 


Loughborough: College of Technology. Conference: 
“Reconciliation - Pacifism in Action.’’ Speakers 
include: Clifford Macquire, Stanley Sweet, Harold 
Wickings. Chair: Rev. David Holt Roberts. Brochure: 
FoR, 9 Coombe Rd., New Malden, Surrey. 


Peanuts Club 


213 Bishopsgate, Liverpool Street. 


This Sat.: closed—gone to C’ttee of 100 Folk . 


Prom, Unity Theatre—go too! 


This Sun.: folk session 7.30 to 10.30 
Licensed bar 2s 6d 


printing 


magazines, pamphlets, 
newsletters, balance 
sheets, reports, and 
all commercial printing. 


CA Brock & Co Ltd 
79 Southern Row London W10 


— 


Peter Cadogan 


Committee of 100 demonstration at 
RSG 10, Preston, April 1963 


YES, BUT WATCH 
THE OVERTONES 


Resistance Shall Grow. (Published jointly 
by the Independent Labour Party, London 
Federation of Anarchists, Solidarity, 
Syndicalist Workers Federation, and 
members and supporters of the London 
Committee of 100, 6d.) The text is also 
printed in the current issue of Anarchy, 
1s 9d. 


This is the “story of the Spies for Peace 
and why they are important for your 
future.” One day we shall produce a defi- 
nitive history of the Spics for Peace and 
Aldermaston 1963. It will be a very re- 
markable story - no one person can know 
it or tell it. and obviously it cannot be 
done yet. This interim essay, the product 
of several hands, is good in parts and not 
so good in others. 
As we dispense with the pallid pretences of 
parliamentary politics it is certain that we 
have to break, too, with their verbal 
anaemia. This pamphlet overdoes things in 
its new-found enthusiasm. There is a 
strange juxtaposition of good straight anal- 
ysis and redundant sensationalism. Thus on 
page 3: 
“We find that exercises are carried out 
to ‘test’ the RSGs’ capabilities, and that 
they prove conclusively that there is no 
defence. This is the real Official Secret 
from which you must be protected at all 


costs; the government cannot protect 
society.” 
Excellent. But then follows: 


“You can be Tory or Labour, Communist 
or Empire Loyalist, Christian or atheist, 
genius or moron, tear-arse or lay-about, 
capitalist or worker, prostitute or Duchess 
of Argyll, pimp, bastard or bugger-boy, 
copper’s nark or pacifist fruit-juicer, it 
doesn’t matter who or what. Your future 
is to be equally radio-active and you are 
all to be equally dead.” 
Literary hysterics only serve to drive people 
away from us. The folk to whom the pam- 
phlet is or ought to be addressed, intelligent 
people of all classes on the fringe of the 
organised movement, will not recognise 
themselves in the context of this argument 


and will simply be put off by superficiality 
and bad taste. 


Macmillan’s extremely adroit exodus from 
his own defeat is not analysed. Saying that 
he was at his “supercilious best” tells us 
nothing. May it not be that the last thing 
that Macmillan wanted was a trial of the 
Spies ? 

The history of the demonstration at RSG 6 
is carclessly written. ‘When we arrived at 
the gate...” In fact, we never “ arrived 
at the gate.” The beauty of the operation 
lay in the way the whole demonstration 
swung off the road a quarter of a mile 
short of the gate and took RSG 6 from the 
rear through the woods. 

And about the same demonstration “ in fact 
all the violence on the demonstration came 
from the expected quarter: the police.” 
This is just nonsense. There were a good 
half-dozen ‘violents’ among the demon- 
strators and we, not the police, contained 
them. Peter Moule, Pat O’Connell and Alan 
Parker did a first class job. 

Throughout the pamphlet as a whole there 
is a petty, absurd, irrational and unnecessary 
overtone of hate for the police. In fact, the 
effect that Committee of 100 demonstrations 
have had on the thinking of the police as 
individuals represents a major achievement. 
Our authors would, it seems, have us write 
it all off. We are told about “ plain-clothes 
dicks of the rain-coated, beady-eyed, seedy 
‘ inconspicuous-in-a-crowd ’ variety.” As it 
happens they were easily identifiable just 
because they were so well-dressed in non- 
marching mufti ! 

Nowhere from cover to cover is there any 
acknowledgement of the significance of the 
philosophy of non-violence in action - cer- 
tainly an essential feature of all the activity 
in face of the RSGs. 

We are told that thousands of reproduc- 
tions of extracts were given out on Sunday. 
In fact, only a handful were given out then 
- mostly to the press. The thousands were 
given out on Monday. The timing was of 
some importance. ‘The strategy of un- 
official operations was largely, but not en- 


tirely, in the hands of the ad hoc working 
group that started functioning about 3 p.m. 
on Friday afternoon and was at it non-stop 
until Hyde Park. The meeting in the field 
on Friday night. the session in The Pied 
Horse on Saturday, the Runnymede meeting 
and its outcome, the previous decision of 
the National Committee of 100, are all left 
out. Events tend to appear as spontaneity 
out of act of God. 


The amusing story of Windsor Castle is 
not told, Still, not to worry, the seal of 
Aldermaston 1963 is that everyone who was 
there has his own history of it and no two 
are alike. 

The account of how the RSG message 
spread, of the demonstrations it promoted 
and of the way the press handled the whole 
affair is well done - a nice piece of con- 
densation, well documented. 

It is common knowledge that Aldermaston 
°63 shook the CND leadership to the core. 
It is indeed true that its members have since 
climbed, albeit lamely, on to the “ banned- 
wagon” of the Spies for Peace revelations. 
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But the important thing now is the future. 
It does not do much good to reopen 
wounds to rub salt in. Resistance Shall 
Grow’s treatment of the CND leaders is 
witty, “wicked” and accurate. They asked 
for “the treatment” and they got it. Here 
they get it again. I doubt, though, if it 
helps the future much, and that it the real 
test. 


The lesson of Aldermaston '63 was that the 
future of unilateralism belongs to non- 
violent direct action. The example of new 
ideas and new deeds, the precedents of 
Marham and Porton, this is surely the 
answer. For the rest let the dead bury the 
dead. 


Spies reprint 


The Committee of 100 has published a 
photo copy of the original Spies for Peace 
document ‘“ Danger! Official Secret. RSG 
6.” Copies are obtainable from the Com- 
mittee at 13 Goodwin Street, London, N.4, 
or from Housmans Bookshop. 


Angela Aspinwall 


Notes on a visit to Rome 


Angela Aspinwall recenily visited Rome on 
behalf of the International Sub-Committee 
of the Committce of 100. She reports : 


We arrived in Rome on May 29 for a 
demonstration on June 1. We visited our 
friends of the Consulta Romana at the 
offices of the Partito Radicale, most of 
whom had resigned from participation in 
the march because of a dispute with the 
Communists over posters. This dispute 
was eventually resolved when the Com- 
munists agreed to carry posters with slogans 
criticising Chinese and Russian bombs. The 
death of the Popc, however, led to the 
cancellation of the march and its postpone- 
ment until June [5. 


Pat Arrowsmith, Wendy Butlin and I had 
an opportunity to meet various people in 
the peace movement while in Rome. We 


| renounce war and I will never @ 
support: or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


went to the Comitato della Pace, a Com- 
munist organisation, where we had a long 
discussion with Andrea Gaggero. We were 
told that the Communist party welcomed 
support from non-aligned people and move- 
ments because Communist leadership of the 
peace movement in Italy made progress 
difficult. 


We were also told of independent anti- 
nuclear action being taken in Trieste where 
workers in the docks were opposed to the 
siting of Italy's new bases in the North. 
We were given the names of people in 
Trieste and Verona who might be use- 
ful to contact, the latter in relation to a 
possible direct action demonstration in 
July which may follow a march to a base 
outside Verona. Gaggero was favourable 
to the idea of making this as international 
as possible. 


The possibilities of a meeting - at Amster- 
dam or London -- of industrial and dock 
workers on an international level were dis- 
cussed, and Gaggero agreed that Italy could 
send representatives from several ports to 
such a meeting and that many of them 
would be non-Communists. 


There ..were. about® 10,000. in ‘the march 
through the centre of Rome’ion June 15. 


Support was drawn from widely differing 
groups - Socialists, Communists, Catholics, 
Protestants, FoR, women’s organisations. 
the Mayor of Bologna, five MPs, writers 
(Carlo Levi, etc), artists, sculptors, trade 
unions, etc. The march finished at the 
Colosseum with a torch-burning ceremony 
and speeches by Prof. Capitini, by Pietro 


Pinna, the full-time Secretary of Consulta” 


Italiana in Perugia, and by Andrea Gaggero: 
telegrams from all over Italy and from 
abroad were read out. 


The next day a conference was held at 
the new Co-operative Hall and attended by 
representatives of many local consultas 
In the chair was Prof. Capitini. 


Capitini also spoke of the international 
seminar on “The Techniques of Non- 


Violence” to be held at Perugia from 
August | to 10, The Secretary to the 
Consulta, Pietro Pinna, called) on me 


personally to extend an invitation to English 
supporters, 

Capitini mentioned the possibility of direct 
action in Italy. He is in favour of this 
theoretically but thinks that it would be 
premature. He is concerned above all to 
strengthen ‘the —péace movement organisa- 
tionally. Action,~ when’ it-does come, will, 


I think, be initiated by “lone wolves” 
such as the independents of the Verona 
area, the dockers and industrial workers’ 
groups, or possibly the student group *m 
Cagliari - with a stiffening of international 
support. 

A speaker from Genoa announced a peace 
march in Genoa on September 8 and called 
for international support. The march is a 
protest against nuclear weapons in_ the 
Mediterranean. Another speaker from 
Genoa, a steel worker, spoke of industrial 
support for the march and of a plan to 
distribute leaflets advertising the march to 
workers in the docks. 

A Communist MP spoke rather strongly 
against’ direct action in. Italy, opposing 
Capitini’s tentative. suggestion that there 
might ‘possibly be such action before very 
long. He was concerned that no action 
should be taken that might split the Italian 
peace movement. Unfortunately, no-one 
challenged this except the British. 

The Mayor of San Sepulchro sent a tele- 
gram to the meeting reminding it that his 
town had unveiled a monument to peace on 
May 23 this year and suggesting that. this 
monument. - the first. of its kind in the 
world - should become the SES of the 
Consulta Itahana..._.... 


a yt 
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Three kinds of 
children? 


Hints of an important change in the govern- 
ment’s policy towards the comprehensive 
schools were given by the Minister of Edu- 
cation, Sir Edward Boyle, in his speech to 
the Association of Education Committees 
last Friday. Sir Edward welcomed the re- 
cently announced decision of the London 
County Council to abolish the present 
system of 11-plus selection and also said: 


“T would not wish to advance the view 
that the bipartite system should be re- 
garded as the right and usual: way of 
organising secondary education, compared 
with which everything else must be stig- 
matised as eXperimental.” 


The state educational system is tripartite 
tather than bipartite: children are 
“selected” at the age of Il-plus for one 
of three types of school: grammar, technical 
or secondary modern. In theory, this is an 
attempt to choose a school suited to each 
child’s ability, but in practice almost all 
parents and children talk of “ passing ” the 
l{-plus (being selected for a grammar 
school) or “failing” it (going to a 
secondary modem; there are relatively few 
secondary technical schools). 


The system has several crippling defects: it 
is based on the false notion that a child's 
academic ability is fixed at the age of 11; it 
distorts primary education by encouraging 
1l-plus cramming; and it tends to confirm 
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the “failures”’ in their sense of inferiority 
by sending most of them to poor schools 
where their latent ability may remain un- 
developed. 

Comprehensive schools - which take all the 
children in an area regardless of academic 
ability - are experimental in the sense that 
they haven’t yet solved all their basic pro- 
blems (particularly the problem of their 
huge size), But they have demonstrated 
already several advantages over the selective 
system. The most important of these are 
that they can offer a greater variety of sub- 
jects than either grammar or secondary 
modern schools and that they give oppor- 
tunities to 11-plus “failures” to go on to 
more advanced work than would normally 
be possible in a secondary modern school. 


The government has always seemed firmly 
committed to a tripartite or bipartite educa- 
tional system, and among those who “stig- 
matised ” the comprehensive schools as ex- 
perimental was Sir Edward’s predecessor as 
Minister of Education, Sir David (now 
Lord) Eccles. Indeed at one time it looked 
as if one of the Conservatives’ chief motives 
in reforming London government was to 
defeat the LCC’s plans for building more 
comprehensive schools. It is therefore very 
good that Sir Edward, however cautiously, 
is prepared to re-examine the government’s 
attitude on this question, 


The World Council 
of Peace 


A month ago Peace News published a state- 
ment, purporting to be from the World 
Council of Peace, which proclaimed WCP’s 
refusal to organise or encourage demonstra- 
tions against Soviet rocket bases in East 
Germany and elsewhere, This statement, it 
turned out, was a forgery, and we apolo- 
gised for our error in printing it. 

The matter, however, does not rest there: 
the forgery was in response to a completely 


EI 


genuine letter, sent to the WCP by Peter 
Cadogan of the International Subcommittee 
of the Committee of 100. The letter, sent 
on April 25, appealed to the WCP to oppose 
all nuclear bases in all countries. Although 
a forged reply to Peter Cadogan’s challenge 
has been received, there has as yet been no 
genuine reply, and it is now more than three 
months since Peter Cadogan wrote his letter 
to the WCP. 


Instead, the WCP has issued a new state- 
ment, which we have confirmed is genuine, 
and which criticises Peace News for print- 
ing the forgery. The WCP declares: 


“This statement is a flagrant forgery ! 
“ Peace News could certainly have asked 
Professor Bernal, Chairman of the World 
Council of Peace Presidential Committee 

. whether such a statement had, in 
fact, been issued by the World Council of 
Peace Secretariat. This ought to have 
been done by Peace News, which, as a 
journal well aware of the standpoint of 
the World Council of Peace, could easily 
have perceived the provocative character 
of the text in question.” 


The WCP’s rhetoric ignores the fact that the 
forgery was far from flagrant, both in 
appearance and in content. It was a clever 
piece of work which we printed in good 
faith. 


It is quite wrong to state that Peace News 
is “well aware of the standpoint cf the 
World Council of Peace.” As we under- 
stand the WCP’s standpoint, it appears to 
support the Soviet government, Soviet 
foreign policy, and Soviet defence policy. 
The forgery simply made explicit what 
appears always to have been implicit in the 
WCP’s policy. 
If the World Council of Peace wishes to deny 
this, it has the opportunity to do so. It 
could reply to Peter Cadogan’s original 
letter. Peter Cadogan last week wrote ask- 
ing for such a reply, and added: 

“We are for a movement of all peoples 

against all governments involved in mili- 

tarism. To us the notions of East and 


ITORIALS 


West, capitalism and Communism, are 
now outmoded by the concept of anti-war 
internationalism. 
“Whilst we are little interested in top- 
level meetings, we are very interested in 
the meetings of minds of ordinary people. 
May we suggest, as a first step, that this 
letter be published in your press and your 
supporters consider its case ? ” 
We hope that we can have a serious dis- 
cussion with the World Council of Peace 
and its supporters. Indeed, there already 
has been some, at the Moscow Congress last 
year and on other occasions. But serious 
discussion is made difficult where there is 
not complete frankness. A reply from the 
WCP to the questions from the International 
Subcommittee of the Committee of 100 is 
what is needed now. 


Danish dockers 
give a lead 


Danish dockers in Copenhagen and Aarhus 
have refused to unload cargo from South 
Africa on board the Swedish ship Lom- 
maren in defiance of a court decision that 
such action was illegal. 

The Swedish shipping company which owns 
the Lommaren is asking for damages and 
the Danish employers are claiming penalties 
from the dockers at the employers’ and 
workers’ arbitration court. It is likely that 
the dockers will be fined, and collections to 
repay them the amount of their fines are 
being made. 

British trade unions have in recent years 
been extremely reluctant to take direct 
action on any issue other than their own 
pay and working conditions, and have 
shown very little interest in giving practical 
support to any campaign to boycott South 
African goods. We hope that people will 
now challenge the British unions to follow 
the example of the Danish dockers and, if 
they refuse, to ask them precisely why they 
do. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Mac’s choice 


Old Mac waited quite a long time before 
filling Profumo’s empty chair at the War 
Office, and he’s made rather an odd choice. 
The new occupant, Mr. Joseph Godber, has 
never been in the armed forces. 


His last job was Minister of State at the 
Foreign Office, where be was in charge of 
the British team at the Geneva disarmament 
talks. Apparently he was so good at this 
that they rewarded him with the War Office 
- and an extra £1,250 a year, which is some 
reward, 

The other possible explanation is that Mac 
thinks it’s a good idea to have a disarmer 
in charge of war preparations. This opens 
up a lot of interesting ideas - how about 
an ex-convict at the Home Office, for 
example ? 


Or could it be that a disarmament nego- 
tiator is not a person who negotiates dis- 
armament, but a person who negotiates 
keeping your own arms while the other side 
gets rid of theirs? I feel 1984 creeping up 
on us, The next thing they'll be calling the 
War Office the Peace Office. 


* * * 


Mr. C. M. Woodhouse doesn’t seem too 
clear about his job, either. He is Joint 
Under-Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and the other day he told the 
House of Commons: 
“There are a small-scale number of deep 
shelters, for instance, the deep tube 


shelters in London which were constructed 
during the war and about 100 caves and 
tuonels prepared in the last war. . .” 
The clear implication here is that not much 
in the deep shelters line has been con- 
structed since the end of World War IL. This 
According to well-documented 


is not true. 


information I have received, a very large 
network of deep shelters was constructed 
under London by the Labour government. 
Cne entrance is at Furnival Street, off 
Holborn. Al! that can be seen is two shafts 
- apparently for ventilation, In about 1951 
an enormous amount of work was done on 
the tunnels served by this entrance. Over 
1,000 building workers are believed to have 
been engaged, and Furnival Street itself was 
blocked by a high hoarding. The main shaft 
of the tunnel is said to be about 25 ft. 
wide, and to be 100 ft. below ground. 
It stretches as far as Westminster. There 
are several other entrances. The existence 
of these tunnels hardly surprises me. They 
are a pathetic preparation, and probably 
inadequate against the blast and fire effects 
of an H-bomb on London. 


Of course, in 1951 the H-bomb hadn't been 
invented and the shelters made marginally 
more sense. Still, the secrecy surrounding 
them is hard to understand. Labour was 
better at keeping secrets than the present 
unfortunate administration, and perhaps they 
just enjoyed seeing how many secrets they 
could keep. It may be that they never even 
told the Conservative government. I look 
forward to hearing C. M. Woodhouse say- 
ing in the Commons; “ Well, nobody told 
me.” 
* x * 

I was very glad to see that the Tory candi- 
date in the by-election at Deptford only got 
4,000 votes. He was the one who took his 
stand on more immigration control; and 
although nobody can say definitely that this 
led to his defeat, it certainly didn’t help 
him much, For that matter, none of the 
three parties have got much to pride them- 
selves on, since only 44 per cent of the elec- 


torate voted for any of them, We seem to 
be working towards the day when nobody 
votes at all. I should like to see a by-elec- 
tion where the winning candidate was 
elected with about seven votes out of 
69,000; but I’ve no doubt he would acclaim 
this as a magnificent demonstration of sup- 
port for his policy just the same, 


* * * 


I was told the other day about a meeting in 
a certain London borough of its Library 
Committee which had as an item on its 
agenda Tropic of Cancer. The committee 
had to decide whether or not it should be 
put on the library shelves. An alderman of 
the borough led the discussion by saying 
that these medical books did nothing but 
harm, and if people got hold of this one 
their imaginations would run riot, 


Her traditional council opponent imme- 
diately said that he had never heard such a 
lot of rubbish. The more that was known 
about cancer and other diseases the sooner 
a cure would be found and everybody ought 
to read this book to find out what was 
going on. He won the day, and Tropic of 
Cancer is now available to the borough’s 


readers. 
* ® * 


Last September I introduced myself with the 
appeal, “Remember the mad priest of 
Kent.” On Monday next, July 15, you have 
the opportunity to do that by going to the 
annual service in memory of “ blessed John 
Ball, Priest and Martyr,” at the public 
chapel of Saint Thomas of Canterbury, 
within the Steenoven Mission House, 16 
Aberdeen Road, London, N.5. 8 p.m.; pray 
for peace and justice for the whole world. 
I won't be there, but that needn't stop you. 
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Michael Randle 


Impressions of 


I returned from my brief visit to Algeria, 
where I had been attending the European 
conference on non-governmental aid to 
Algeria, enthusiastic about many of the 
things I had seen, and impressed by the free 
and easy atmosphere in a country which 
had seen so much bitterness and bloodshed. 
But the day after I left, on Friday, June 21, 
Mohamed Boudiaf, a former vice-president 
of Algeria, who had been in prison with 
Ben Bella in France, and who had, with 
Ben Bella, been one of the original group 
of nine, the Club des neuf, who had organ- 
ised and directed the rebellion from its out- 
set in 1954, failed to return home after 
visiting the town of Algiers for a haircut. 
Four days later Ben Bella announced in the 
Algerian Parliament that Boudiaf and three 
others had been arrested to avert a con- 
spiracy. 

It would be unfair to say too much about 
the arrests until the men are charged and 
tried. But the fact that they could happen 
at all was to me a startling reminder of how 
little I really knew about what was going 
on behind the political scenes in the 
country. 

« * * 

My first look at Algeria was in a sense at 
second hand, through the eyes of other dele- 
gates and people who had lived in Algeria 
and knew the country well. Not all were 
optimistic. Some spoke of the critical 
economic position, the internal divisions 
within the government, the danger of a new 
élite coming into being, the fact that in cer- 
tain areas the government still is not in 
complete control. After the public meeting 
on the third day of the conference, at 
which Ben Bella impressed everyone with 
the frankness of his answers to questions 
put to him, one of the English delegates 
who knew Algeria well said: ‘“ Ben Bella 
will end up by being shot. He's a socialist 
and many of these people who are not won't 
tolerate him.” 


What impressed me from the start was the 
Above: a member of the workers’ 
committee at La Trappe 

(photo by Michael Randle) 


marked absence of clockwork regimenta- 
tion, which indeed extended even to the 
conference arrangements. It was annoying 
at times, but I found it reassuring, too. I 
remember a young FLN delegate who was 
with us in the coach when we went to a 
film show that started nearly two hours late 
laughing at one of the delegates who was 
grumbling. “I think you must be a Ger- 
man,” he said. (The man in fact was Ger- 


man.) “The Germans like everything to 
start on time, But we Algerians, we like 
to live.” 


We were housed in chalets on the university 
compound just outside Algiers and had our 
meals in the large students’ dining hall. The 
students were bursting with vitality and did 
not seem as preoccupied with politics as one 
might have expected. The first evening 
they all started banging their glasses on the 
tables. At first we thought this must have 
some political significance, but I afterwards 
heard that it was a popular way of acclaim- 
ing the pretty girls. On another occasion 
a very attractive Algerian girl, who seemed 
to. have something to do with the organisa- 
tion of the conference, surprised a French 
delegate I was with by interrupting him and 
telling him that she wasn’t particularly in- 
terested in politics. 


It is true that in Algiers there are frequent 
pictures of Ben Bella, usually accompanied 
by one of Nasser. But they are not large 
or frequent enough to be overpowering - 
hardly more frequent than the slogan “‘ One 
hero - the people,” or the more specific 
“Down with the cult of the personality” 
which one sees plastered on walls in the city 
and the casbah. Many of the other political 
slogans you see date back to the period of 
the fighting. They include OAS signs which 
have been hastily daubed over. There are 
some interesting new posters being put up 


by the government. One, for instance, 
shows in juxtaposition a maquis group 
headed ‘“ Yesterday” and a group of 


workers headed ‘‘ Today,” with a slogan 
about building a new Algeria. 


Another noticeable feature during the con- 
ference was the insistence that although 
Algeria had chosen the path of socialism 


gerla 


it was not going to import anyone else's 
form of socialism. This point was made 
again and again, sometimes in answer to 
leading questions from delegates about Cuba 


or China. 
* * * 


The most interesting day I had in Algeria 
was the one I spent on the 2,500 acre farm 
of La Trappe, a few miles outside Algiers. 
Its former French proprietor, Henri Bor- 
geaud, was expelled from the country three 
months previously, and the farm is now 
state owned and run by a committee elected 
by the workers, the Comité de gestion. I 
went there with two friends, one of them 2 
French girl who has been teaching in 
Algeria for three years, and who originally 
decided to go to Algeria after talks with 
pacifist friends at an International Volun- 
tary Service camp in England. 


We were shown round the farm by a young 
tractor driver, who was a member of the 
workers’ committee. As we drove round the 
farm, or walked over the fields, he ex- 
plained that the committee was elected for 
three years, the director for one year. There 
were thirteen members on the committee, 
each of whom was responsible for a par- 
ticular aspect of the farm work and had to 
report back to the regular weckly meetings. 
One of the committee members at La 
Trappe was a woman, truly remarkable 
considering the former status of women; the 
youngest member was a boy of 17} whom 
we met during our visit. 

We visited first the wine cellars. Borgeaud 
wines are famous for their high quality in 
many parts of the world; ironically the old 
Borgeaud labels are still used; the com- 
mittee, with an eye to practicalities, are 
anxious to keep customers. 

After the wine cellars it was the fields. We 
watched one group of workers in a large 
tomato plantation and talked to a young 
man who was in charge of supervising the 
crops for signs of diseases, some of which 
come on literally overnight. The farm is 
well supplied with spraying equipment and 
with agricultural equipment generally. We 
went on to the vineyards which extend over 
many acres and where men were thinning 
out the leaves and preventing the fruit from 
touching the ground and spoiling. After 
that it was the orange orchards and the 
tomato packing sheds. 

La Trappe is something of a show piece, 
and in this sense it is not completely repre- 
sentative. Many of the other farms being 
run by the workers suffer from a lack of 
equipment or spare parts, and even more 
from a scarcity of qualified technicians and 
mechanics. In spite of this the harvest this 
year promises to be exceptionally good. 
This is partly a result of heavy rainfall 
early in the year, but it is also a tribute to 
the enthusiasm of the farm workers and 
committees. 

The real test at La Trappe will come dur- 
ing the next season and following seasons 
when the committee cannot in any sense 
be said to be reaping the harvest sown 
under the old regime. In addition to the 
problem of technical competence, which will 
probably not prove insurmountable at La 
Trappe at least, there is the question of 
whether the workers’ control system can be 
established on a permanent basis without 
the formation of a new élite and without 
losing the communal enthusiasm that exists 
at present. So far the experiment as it is 
working out is exciting and impressive. 
Three and a half million acres of agricul- 
tural land have already been taken over by 
the workers’ committees. Much of this land 
is very fertile, comprising farms deserted by 
French landlords after Algerian independ- 
ence, and land taken over from French land 
holders like Borgeaud, or in some cases 
Algerian landlords. 

In addition there is a socialised sector in 
industry, comprising 600 mainly small busi- 
nesses and factories. I paid a brief visit to 
one of these worker controlled factories, a 
lemonade factory at Blida. The factory was 
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operating well below capacity, mainly be- 
cause, with the departure of so many French 
people, the market in soft drinks had steeply 
declined, 


We spent the afternoon of our visit to La 
Trappe being shown round the expensive 
Borgeaud villa by the director of the farm. 
He had bitter comments to make on the 
way the Borgeaud family lived while their 
workpeople lived in squalid huts - the 
gourbis, (These huts are now being pulled 
down and the families rehoused.) 


He told us that Borgeaud had been an 
important local organiser of the OAS. 
Papers found in the house after he left had 
shown this. 

Downstairs in the kitchen there was an old 
Paris newspaper dating back to Borgeaud’s 
time. In it there was a picture of him and 
a quotation from him in bold headlines: 
“ Algeria needs me.” 

One thing that struck me was that the 
director’s bitterness did not extend to 
French people generally; for instance, there 
was no feeling of awkwardness or constraint 
with the French girl in our group. Another 
instance of this was the friendly, almost 
affectionate, way our guide in the morning 
had talked about the monks who used to 
own the farm. 

1 do not want to fall into the trap of mak- 
ing sweeping generalisations about the 
Algerian revolution on the basis of a short 
visit to Algeria, or rather to a very small 
part of Algeria. I can only record that 
what I did see impressed me. 

It has always been a basic pacifist and non- 
violent insight that violent means used in a 
revolutionary struggle will affect the quality 
of the revolution that results. It would be 
a mistake, however, to expect this co-rela- 
tion to be immediately obvious, or even to 
suppose that a revolution obtained without 
violence must always be more radical or 
more progressive than one obtained with it. 
Other social and economic factors may 
affect the quality of a revolution even more 
profoundly - the degree, for instance, to 
which there has been mass popular par- 
ticipation in the struggle for independence. 
In Algeria, according to government spokes- 
men, something like eighty per cent of those 
who fought with the FLN were impover- 
ished peasants - the fellaghahs; they are 
determined that French withdrawal is going 
to be accompanied by economic and social 
change. and they have given a radical im- 
petus to the revolution. This has not hap- 
pened in places in French Africa, such as 
Ivory Coast, where French withdrawal has 
been largely an arrangement between an 
élite of evolués and the French authorities, 
with the mass of people playing a largely 
passive role. This kind of change is com- 
pletely different from the Gandhian concept 
of non-violent revolution in which the mass 
of the population take part in a campaign * 
of disobedience and in which non-violence 
plays a dynamic and integral part. 


The most important fact in the 


world today 


The desperate 
race to 
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Michael Freeman 


WORKS 


From April 29 to June 21 the CND 
Caravan Workshop was in Welwyn 
Garden City. The aims of the Work- 
shop were “to extend and deepen the 
support available to the Campaign in 
Welwyn Garden City” and “to lead 
us towards the answers to some ques- 
tions vital to the Campaign nation- 
ally.” In this article Michael Freeman 
describes the Garden City community 
and how the local CND and the Cara- 
van Workshop fit into this context. 


The railway line divides Welwyn Garden 
City neatly in two. On the right, as you 
come in on the London train, is the huge 
Nabisco food factory, and behind it more 
factories and (mainly working class) hous- 
ing estates. On the left is the town centre, 
the shops, the Jawns, the trees and gardens 
and the nicer residential areas. 


There are two possible first reactions to 
Welwyn and the same person can very 
easily feel both at the same time. On the 
one hand it is very pleasant, it is clean and 
tidy, it is quiet, there is no rush or hustle 
and bustle, the spacious streets and wide 
open green spaces are refreshing and re- 
Jaxing. 

The other view is that the town is dull, the 
architecture phoney and insipid, the layout 
tiresomely formal and predictable, the 
overall atmosphere prim, smugly conven- 
tional and lifeless. Most of the time I was 
there, on two successive Fridays, there were 
hardly any people about, even in the main 
shopping centre. In a sense this seemed 
right; at times Welwyn seems like a huge 
formal garden, carefully planned and skil- 
fully executed, to be looked at and admired, 
but not a place where real people live. 
Welwyn Garden City was started immedi- 
ately after the First World War. The prin- 
cipal aim of the founders was a physical 


one: to get people out of congested, dirty 
cities into a clean and healthy environment, 
close to the open countryside, but in a town 
where there would be both work and re- 
creational facilities. 


Welwyn was, however, not simply a pioneer 
project in town planning (it was the second 
garden city; Letchworth was the first), it 
was also an attempt to create a sort of 
socialist community. The original concep- 


tion was of a relatively small, integrated six months and worked in the public library 


community, democratic in structure, where 
class barriers would not exist. 


The physical aims of the founders have 
been largely achieved. Compared with any 
big city, Welwyn unquestionably provides a 
pleasant physical environment, Most people 
find the open spaces and easy access to the 
countryside extremely attractive. 


Socially, the city’s success is much more 
questionable. Of course, democracy and 
equality always tend to be easier to achieve 
in small groups. In 1920, when building 
started, the town had a population of 400. 
In 1939 it was 16,734. Ten years ago it was 
20,730. Today it is about 37,000. 


The Jarge influx of people from outside, 
particularly in the last ten years, has put 
severe strains on the integrated community 
concept. People come in from the big 
cities - mainly London - and often find it 
difficult to adjust to the different character 
of garden city life. Easy access to London 
(the fast trains take only half an hour to 
King’s Cross) means that a lot of Welwyn- 
jans work in London, something which very 
much goes against the original idea of a 
self-contained community. 


There are also quite a lot of immigrants in 
Welwyn Garden City. I approached two 
men who looked like Indians or Pakistanis. 
Neither could understand the question, ‘‘ Do 
you live in Welwyn Garden City?” It is 
clearly difficult for them to be fully inte- 
grated into the life of the community. 


Sir Frederick Osborn, one of the founders 
of the city, told me when I spoke to him 
in Welwyn that he thought that the railway 
track is not as significant as some people 
make out; that there are plenty of working 
class people on the west (posh) side of the 
line. The Development Corporation, the 
body which owns most of the town and is 
responsible for planning its growth, has 
tried to break down class barriers by inter- 
mingling the more expensive and _ the 
cheaper houses. 


But Sir Frederick admits that this has not 
worked out as well as he would wish. The 
snobbery and class consciousness that the 
founders wished to avoid break through all 
the devices of the planners. Class divisions 
are a deep-rooted part of our national cul- 
ture and you can’t isolate classlessness in a 
community which is as open to outside in- 
fluences as Welwyn is. 


But someone who had lived in the town for 


there for two years told me that the class 
barrier is less important there than the age 
barrier, This was confirmed by several 
members of the Caravan Workshop. The 
least “integrated,” the least catered for, 
people are those between 15 and 25. 

Sir Frederick denied this. He said there 
was plenty for young people to do: sports 
clubs, dances, hobbies, amateur dramatics, 
etc, He blamed those who felt dissatisfied 
for not making their needs known, He 
admitted that there was a problem of teen- 
agers who were not interested in conven- 
tional entertainments provided for them, but 
this was a universal problem and not one 
peculiar to Welwyn. 


But it seems to me that the Garden City 
does have a special problem. For example, 
although it may have plenty of sports and 
hobby clubs, it is very short on some of the 
elementary necessities of life. There is only 
one cinema and only one coffee bar which 
young people would go anywhere near, On 
the other hand, there is a jazz club which 
I wasn't able to go to (it functions only on 
Monday nights), but which I was told is 
extremely good. 

And there is a more general problem. To 
some young people the whole conception of 
the town is unsympathetic, middle-aged, 
bourgeois and square. Sir Frederick, in 
speaking of the town’s architecture, said 
what he liked was “harmony” ’ and 
“beauty.” But harmony may be a euphe- 
mism for monotony, and a “ harmonious ” 
life may be one big yawn. Peter Elliott, the 
Welwyn workshop team leader, said that 
one of the most striking things they had 
noticed about the Garden City was the 
absence of people between the ages of 17 
and 25, An age group seemed to be mis- 
sing: the one that comes between school- 
children and young marrieds. 

It is very easy to present an unfair picture 
of Welwyn Garden City, especially for 
someone like myself who is used to, and 
likes, big cities. I have tried to report the 
attitudes of those who live in the town, the 
“founder generation” which Sir Frederick 
Osborn represents, and the young people, 
and those in between. 

There are many exceptions to all the gener- 
alisations I have made. I met a teenage 
YCNDer who had lived in Welwyn almost 
all his life, liked it, and felt no inclination to 
leave. I met a woman of the “in between” 
generation who disliked the excessive tidi- 
ness and formalism of the town, The 


librarian mentioned earlier, who had many 
criticisms to make, told me that she grew to 
like Welwyn very much. 

* * * 
From a workshop survey of Welwya Garden 
City : 
“(Haye you heard of the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament ? ” 
Yes 91.4 per cent. 
No 8.6 per cent. 


“Did you know that there was a local 
group of the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament in Welwyn Garden City ? 

Yes 75.5 per cent. 

No 24.5 per cent. 


~Can you remember any activities of the 
local group at all in the last twelve months 
or so?” 

Yes §5.6 per cent. 

No 43.6 per cent. 

Refusal: 0.8 per cent. 

<QOn the whole, do you agree with the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, or are 
you against them, or haven't you made up 
your mind?” 

Agree 41.5 per cent. 

Against 35.4 per cent. 

Not made up mind/Don’t know 23.1 per 
cent. 

(or those who agree with CND) “ Are you 
yourself in touch with the local CND group 
or not?” 


Yes 4.5 per cent. 
No 91.0 per cent. 
Refusal 4.5 per cent. 


The Welwyn Garden City CND group is a 
fong-established, large, and, in many ways, 
an active one. It has a mailing list of 330, 
every supporter is called on monthly with a 
newsletter from the secretary and a copy of 
Sanity, Every house in Welwyn has been 
leafleted four times during the past three 
years, 

The group’s activities are mainly conven- 
tional: Aldermaston march, local marches, 
poster parades, Sanity selling, leafleting, 
canvassing, public meetings and exhibitions, 
It does not seem to have done anything par- 
ticularly imaginative or challenging. There 
is a feeling that Welwyn is a conservative 
place and that the local people can’t take 
anything too radical or daring. More than 
one person familiar with the Welwyn scene 
expressed the opinion that this was an 
underestimation of the local population and 
that if the local CND were less timid they 
might achieve strikingly better results. 

‘ Ei ok 

The Campaign Caravan Workshops grew 
out of the Campaign Caravan which toured 
Britain last summer. The Caravan discov- 
ered that the aims, policy and nature of 
CND were very little understood by many 
people outside the Campaign. The solution 


which arose out of this experience was to 
send a CND team to an area for a substan- 
tial period of time to study the conditions 
there, how the local CND operated, and try 
to find ways in which communication be- 
tween CND and non-CND people could be 
improved. Four experimental projects are 
being undertaken this summer: “the local 
group’ - Welwyn Garden City; “a rural 
area” - Somerset; ‘a parliamentary consti- 


tuency””’ - not yet decided; “‘ campaigning 
in factories, shops and offices” - a town in 
Lancashire. 


Welwyn Garden City was chosen for the 
“local group” project because the group 
seemed to be a good one, there were per- 
sonal] contacts between the workshops and 
the group and because the group declared 
themselves willing to co-operate with the 
workshop. 


One of the first acts of the workshop was 
to make a survey of the Jocal CND group 
itself. A questionnaire was sent to 300 
listed supporters, very nearly 100 per cent 
of the total membership. From this some 
interesting, and some surprising, information 
was gathered. Of the 300 supporters ques- 
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Left, George Clark, the Caravan Workshop 
organiser; belaw, workshop members in 
camp; opposite page, Welwyn Garden City 
street scene (top) and station (below) 


(photos by John Hopkins} 


tioned, for example, only 78 were under 30, 
while 117 were between 31 and 50, and 97 
over 50. The 300 were also classified by 
occupation (professional, intermediate, 
skilled, semi-skilled, unskilled and house- 
wife). The largest category was “‘ profes- 
sional” with 22.5 per cent; the second 
largest was “unskilled ” with 20 per cent. 


The questionnaire also investigated sup- 
porters’ political affiliations, the newspapers 
they read, the way in which they first joined 
CND, and their degree of participation in 
the local group. One of the most striking 
features of the replies to this last inquiry 
was that, although the jocal committee 
seemed to be working hard to keep the sup- 
porters in touch with local and national 
CND activities, many of the supporters took 
no part themselves. For example, 92 per 
cent were contacted by the local group once 
a month or more, yet 60.6 per cent had 
never attended a local group meeting and 
86.7 per cent had never made any sugges- 
tions for Joca}] or national CND activity. 


The workshop team also made a survey of 
the local population, based on a one per 
cent random sample of the electoral roll. 
Some of the results are printed above. Per- 
haps the most important feature of this 
survey was that, although 41.5 per cent “on 
the whole” agreed with the Campaign, only 
4.5 per cent were in touch with the local 
group. 

The workshop also published a daily dupli- 
cated broadsheet for one week with com- 
ments on current events. They engaged in 
a number of routine campaigning activities. 
held a permanent exhibition, leafleted and 
canvassed. .One of their most successful 
ventures was to start a local YCND group. 
At the meeting called to form the group 
more than 80 young people turned up and 
51 joined the new group. 


The Campaign Caravan seemed to me one 
of the most imaginative ideas that have 
come out of the anti-nuclear movement 
The workshops are an excellent follow-up 
of this. The various surveys the Welwyn 
workshop did were extremely useful and re- 
vealed some information on which the local 
CND can build. The very presence of a 
fresh group of enthusiastic and intelligent 
campaigners from outside was a consider- 
able stimulus to the Jocal group. 


I have some doubts, or rather suggestions, 
for next time. Firstly, I don’t think the 
workshop investigated deeply enough the 


question of how vatfuable traditional CND 
campaigning is. Supposing one put up the 
proposition: poster parades and leafleting 
are a total waste of time. I would like to 
see that proposition tested. The Welwyn 
workshop made a start in this direction, but 
a much deeper survey could be done. 


Secondly, | would like to know what lies 
behind the simple figures showing that 41.5 
per cent “agree” with CND, 35.4 per cent 
are “against,” and 23.1 per cent “don’t 
know.” A depth survey, possibly of a much 
smaller sample, probing further into indi- 
vidual attitudes would be very useful. This 
might be done with tape recordings or short- 
hand verbatim texts of fairly extensive inter- 
wiews with non-CNDers. 


I hope a lot of people in CND get very 
worried about some of the figures the work- 
shop dug up. Why are only one-twentieth 
of those who “on the whole agree” with 
CND in touch with the local group ? Why 
have 60 per cent of those on the group’s 
mailing list never been to any meetings ? 
Why have over 85 per cent never made any 
suggestion for CND activity? Is the fault 
entirely with them, or is it at least partly 
the fault of the way CND is run, locally 
and nationally ? 


CND has two strong images which repel a 
lot of people. One is the “ Aldermaston 
image” of an aggressive crusade of the 
saved with a mission to rescue the multi- 
lateralist damned. The other is the Steps 
Towards Peace image of a small number of 
clever people arguing “way up there” 
about the intricacies of disengagement and 
nuclear-free zones. 


Both the marches and Steps have their 
value, but I'm inclined to think that the 
workshop approach may be far more im- 
portant for CND at this stage. The work- 
shop is beginning to explore an approach 
relating CND’s national, and global, aims 
1o the lives of ordinary people, to their 
real worries and pleasures, making a link 
between what we think oughr to concerm 
them and what really does. 

The workshops are still experimental. I 
think there is plenty of room for greater 
imagination and greater penetration of the 
problems they have made a start on tack- 
ling. I hope that those responsible for the 
idea will “extend and deepen” this kind of 
research and that the workshop projects and 
their results will be seriously discussed in 
the movement. I think it is a sufficiently 
promising idea to deserve tough criticism. 
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Jayaprakash Narayan non-violent defence 
is the only answer 


The China-India border conflict was an enormous shock to many people in are bound by the UN Charter directly or tional weapons only. China is going on 


India, and left many Gandhians in absolute confusion as to the correct course indirectly. with its manufacture of nuclear weapons. 
of action. In the absence of any precise lead from the peace organisations, On the other side, the nations are at a loss Im two years China will have its first atomic 
most Indians supported the war effort. to find a way to a lasting settlement of dis- test. For the present, Nehru’s policy is not 


. putes between themselves. In our own [tO use atomic energy for destructive pur- 
Jayaprakash Narayan’s role was particularly unclear. A follower ot Gandhi, country the method we adopted in Goa was Poses, and to use it only for productive pur- 
he is one of the leaders of the Sarvodaya (Welfare of all) movement in India, against the United Nations charter. Both Poses. The armament race will eventually 
and he is chairman of the Shanti Sena Mandal (Indian Peace Army) and of Portugal and India could not solve the pro- compel India to run the race in sb 
the Asian Regional Council of the World Peace Brigade. blem_ by negotiations for about 14 years, Weapons also, as well as in conventiona 


P News has b itical of his statements on the China-India border and Indis had to use! violece)< All’ ofvus, Weapons. Where will: this arms race ead 
eace News has been very critica i - 


be z m were narrow-minded and too nationalistic US 
conflict, both in an editorial last November 23, and in articles by Devi Prasad 44.4 therefore could not think of its EE THEM of Re eel aad EEA 
(April 19) and Bert Bigelow (May 3). Jayaprakash Narayan had up to that cussions on the peace of the world. If there sacrifices is inconceivable. I doubt if we 


time failed to clarify whether he opposed India’s military policy, and hence was any solitary protest against the Goa can do all that and yet talk of democratic 
his position in the World Peace Brigade was contradictory and unsatisiactory. action it was the single voice of the Sarvo- yalues and the essence of fuimenity.. Ther 
In addition, Jayaprakash Narayan has been strongly criticised by the Chinese daya Movement. It is the same with regard js much talk of offensive war and defensive 
Peace Committee, which issued a statement on March 2 calling him “one of ~to the Sino-Indian conflict. war, and all preparations are said to be only 
the ringleaders engineering this (Delhi-Peking) march . . . a notorious re- As carly as December, 1960, at the War for defensive purposes. Even a child knows 
actionary Indian politician brought up in the lap of US imperalism . . . we Resisters’ Conference at Gandhigram, it was that it is difficult to distinguish between an 
will never be hoodwinked by the Narayans.” left to me as the mouthpiece of the Sarvo- offensive war and a defensive war. It is 
‘ daya Movement to suggest that the Sino- only an academic word. 
In an extremely important speech delivered at Tirupathur on May 24, Jaya- Indian dispute should be referred to arbi- 
prakash Narayan made a statement of his views on military defence, and on tration. I was then wrongly denounced by 
non-violent defence which he saw as the alternative. politicians and the press. The Prime Min- 


x ister brushed aside my suggestion. 
The text is reprinted from the Indian monthly, Sarvodaya. 


These are the questions that face us. The 
Sarvodaya workers have to go to the people 
and tell them about them. Are they pre- 
pared for total destruction ? Merely visiting 
Again I repeated the proposal at the Sarvo- others will not save us from a third world 
We are now meeting here at a most critical the same method against which we advised daya Conference at Unguttur in Andhra in war. We should know the way for self-pro- 
time for the country. I feel honestly that the others, 1961. This time I seemed to have created tection or self-defence. Sarvodaya workers 
Sarvodaya movement and philosophy alone some impression on the leaders, Later the have to go to the people and tell them the 
are the complete answers to the present Prime Minister said that he did agree to the real situation that involves the suicide of 
crisis that the country is facing today. principle of arbitration, humanity. 

While other nations were getting into con- 
flict, leading to a war, India was advising 
them to settle the disputes by direct talk 
and negotiations, avoiding any war. When 
we were offering advice to other nations 
outside, what we said was more of an ab- 
stract nature with a philosophical import. 
Today, when India stands actually facing a 


There is no sensible man who wants war or 
wants to create any condition leading to 
war. I think it was universally agreed that ; ‘ 
war should be avoided by all possible My regret is that the Sarvodaya workers did What is then the alternative? Does Jaya- 
means, All the 115 member nations of the "0t pursue the suggestion for arbitration of prakash want meek submission to the 
United Nations are committed to the the Sino-Indian conflict, This has proved Chinese injustice to us? Does he want a 
principle of settling all disputes between [© bea lesson for us. We were content IN compromise with cowardice ? With a full 
themselves by peaceful talks and nego- merely giving a suggestion, but we did not sense of responsibility I say “No.” There 
tiations. This is the very foundation of the Pursue it further by approaching the Prime jg no failure in a non-violent war and we 
UN, whose charter has clearly laid down the Minister, the government, Vinoba Bhave and cannot forget all Gandhi taught us. The 
ae : : procedure to be adopted in solving disputes Chinese leaders and others. alternative to violent war is total disarma- 
sae i OT pee pe ere between nations. Other methods of settling the disputes are ment and non-violent rearmament. 
she e a real p s to 


: It may be said that China is not a member 2/80 there. : A suggestion ane from the If we actually demobilise the army, what 
fae eae a ge tnuOn of He UN, and therefore is not bound by North American Committee for Non-Violent \ouid this yea It would mean Ae we: 
In this actual crisis we are face to face with the UN charter, But China was already a “ction that international pacifists and p14 shed all our fear of the Chinese, 
a conflict, and it has put us to test whether party to the Bandung Agreements of ten Yotaries of non-violence should march to Russians and others and were determined 
the advice that we were offering to others points of basic principles that were incor- Peking. This will create an occasion for 144 to bow our head before any aggressor; 
would hold good for us, But the tragedy porated in the UN and accepted by its ctually meeting the Chinese, then talking ¥. wil! offer non-violent resistance to them. 
of the situation is that India is just adopting member nations, Therefore today all nations With them and exchanging views, etc. The acceptance of non-violent defence will 

have just now left the Delhi-Peking Friend- imply a radical transformation of our in- 


ship March at Patna before coming here. dividual life and society. All the present 
This, of course, is a small effort in the 


sistas ; 1 te inequality and exploitation in the social and 
ON E MAN’S VISION direction of solving the problem which is economic sphere have to disappear along 
as great as the Himalayas. with non-violent rearmament. 
The Southern Province of Tanganyika is a vast poverty-stricken area. People Macey Ebene ame pees What will happen if people accept non- 
scratch for a living from the soil and find little reward. They have no know- the idea that India could free itself from Yiclense? on eae county, aoe 
ledge of modern agricultural methods and leave the land starved as they British imperialism by picking up some salt '¢,t0 non-violence wil have any disputes 


3 5 with other countries. Even if there are any, 
themselves are. Yet people and land could become healthy. ae a sceshoe tier aes he Salt ecilcnient by sacs ne Gumnceamic: Beier 


If the bright lads could go to university, they would return home as trained movement succeeded and how it led to C&CaUse Bon ViGlen gee tessa verultaty, 


: : te ; é t. Also in the case of a non-violent 
agriculturalists. political liberation of the country. Saaea: experience in the freedom fight 


Alas, the pressure for places forbids entry to many who have talent and a Some people ask why there should be a will guide us. We think of the aggressors 
keen desire to learn : march from India to Peking. There are, as our friends, we will welcome them. 
: here and there, black flag demonstrations, Othermise (we ovillisrontco-onerieewiietie 
; : ¢ questions, etc. In spite of these the friend- , MEE Se pe 
The Bishop of the area is the Right Rev. Trevor Huddleston, C.R. ship march has made a very good impres- 288tessor and the invader, and we will 
His vision is for an agricultural schoo! so that keen and promising lads could sion on the thousands of those who meet Boe ae Se Hiolee Seate ai 
be instructed on the spot to tackle problems of crop rotation, soil conservation, the marchers and greet them. The march pee Be ree wale fein ee es a, 
water supply and the complete cycle of sound farming which will revitalise the ‘tself is a contribution to the peaceful settle- t 


. 5 5 : chance of war ending at some stage because 
whole province. ah es ee Se ian US of the absence of retaliation. 
While talk is going on about peaceful settle- : : : 
TO BUILD AND ENDOW THIS SCHOOL £50,000 IS REQUIRED ment, there is also piling up of ‘weapons of Im @ violent war each side takes it as a 
Ww Want te ked by Bishop Huddl crag te war, for the settlement of the dispute in a Matter of military glory to have killed 
ar on Want has been as y Bishop Huddleston to raise this sum. violent way. But the peace march hopes to More on the other side. In a non-violent 


We are honoured by the request. We know tbat his many sympathisers will help in 2 non-violent settlement of the dis. W2T, not 4 Stone wu De shrew Signe 


: ide. If the army is made of human 
S . c pute. The peace march is attacked not only other side. 2 Yelss) 
rally to answer the prayers of this beloved man in this venture. in India but also in China; just as there are beings they will be surprised to see the 


All subscribers’ names will be recorded. in one great Founders’ Volume, to be Indian nationalists here, there are also Ee nae a Heats ae ies 
presented to President Julius Nyerere as a declaration of our sympathy and Chinese nationalists there. The world is too 71" 0© al 00 al What station. a ye 


ae 3 ; big for their nationalism. Gigantic efforts the army leader will have to refer to the 

understanding in the heavy tasks his new nation has to face. a Peroeienade “16 ete Tae tuilitarily socauaent of be Some ae news ul 

copes : uivalent to China. We b a b go to London, ashington, oscow an 

Please help os Building should begin at once. We call on all people to a ae oe eer P ide pee SE ov aiie eee Succ rink cetatiniGn 

respond speedily and gladly. Ci ucertth OT as ed pa from the other side can never last longer 
Z € 


Please write your name in block letters so that errors may be avoided when than a week or so. In such a war there is no 


‘ : that with a bigger army we can settle the vanquished party. It will be thinki 
entered in the “ Book of Compassion”. . F dispute ? Are we not’trying to fly against of Pena pan ercle: viel See 
Gifts, small and large, will be received with gratitude. Cheques, etc., should the lesson of 5,000 years of history? It is : 


tion will arise. When Lord M 
be marked “BISHOP HUDDLESTON APPEAL” and sent to necessary for us to see this clearly and tell opening Wines eer ne a ae 
; : s a frien 
the people about the absurdity and foolish- 


F higeai; people shouted “ Lord Mountbattenki Jai! ” 
WAR ON WAN ] ness of this military effort. In America during the war, when Lord 
First, we shall understand the price of mili- Cornwallis of Britain was fighting in USA, 
tarisation of the country and sacrifice of all. it was a different story. All can rise up and 
9 Madeley Road Ealing W5 ey ‘o nde 


This may be an armaments race, an endless courageously face any aggression under the 
race. This will not be confined to conven- umbrella of non-violence. 
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Hugh Brock 
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The war historian who turned pacifist 


Ormond Burton, MM, official historian of 
the New Zealand Division’s World War I 
campaigns, who last year called for civil 
disobedience to prevent preparations for 
nuclear war, flew into London last weck to 
attend” the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
Conference. Hugh Brock writes: 

What he saw of World War I qualified 
Ormond Burton to write the official history, 
but he had to battle with the publishers for 
an appendix which placed on record his 
change of views and his determination to 
refuse to fight in another war. 

With New Zealand’s almost automatic entry 
into World War II, Burton was one of a 
small group of about twelve who led a 
determined campaign to bring New Zealand 
out of the war. There was wide support in 


the Labour and trade union movement for 
the campaign waged by the small band of 
Christian pacifists. On the day war broke 
out he addressed a large crowd outside the 
New Zealand Parliament, and with two 
other speakers was arrested. The govern- 
ment, Burton was later told by Finance 
Minister Walter Nash, were very nearly 
forced to withdraw from the war. If they 
had done so anti-war opinion in Australia 
and Canada would have been strengthened 
and these countries too might have pulled 
out. “If there had been fifty of you instead 
of twelve,” Burton was told, “ New Zealand 
would have been forced out of the war.” 
Ormond Burton believed that it was much 
tougher for war resisters in New Zealand 
than in Britain. 


Dutch police break up 
Salazar protest 


Archie Peters writes: On Friday, July 5, the 
29 November 1962 Committee demon- 
strated in Amsterdam, Holland, in the 
Olympic Stadium. They were protesting 
against the presence of a military band from 
Portugal on the occasion of the annual 
NATO tattoo. Many supporters of the 
Committee did not support the demonstra- 
tion on the ground that the aim of the 
demonstration should have been to protest 
against NATO itself. 

120 people, out of a possible 200, split up 
into four groups, each with its own objec- 
tive. The first picketed the entrance and 
distributed pamphlets. There was no inter- 
ference with them until after the tattoo had 
begun and the public were inside: then 


‘Resist’ leaflets 
for sailors 


Rolf Raabe writes: On June 29 several 
young German pacifists gave out leaflets to 
members of the crew of the Portuguese 
training sailing ship Sagres that was berthed 
in Kiel harbour on the occasion of “ Kiel 
week.” These leaflets, in German, English 
and Spanish, called for non-violent  resist- 
ance to the dictatorship of Salazar. Some 
of the Portuguese sailors discussed the 
leaflets eagerly among themselves. 

Two of the German demonstrators were 
arrested by the local police but released 
after a short trial, The leaflets were con- 
fiscated. 


Edzell 


Polaris communications base 
(see advert in last week’s Peace News) 
People arriving Dundee, Sat. 3 August 
for the Sunday demonstration, report 
at Peace News kiosk on the City Square 
for directions, or phone Dundee 78470. 
Saturday afternoon 

Public meeting, City Square. National 
and focal speakers (CND, Labour 
Party, Trade Unions): “ Scotland — 
Missile Arsenal,” CND folk song inter- 
tudes. 

Saturday evening 
Open-air CND folk 
Broughty Ferry beach. 
Sunday morning 
Dundee CND has developed sophisti- 
cated techniques for systematic mass- 
leafleting (15 people can leaflet 2,000 
houses per hour, 30 people 4,000, etc.). 
We will hold a mass leaflet raid relating 
to the Edzell demonstration, on the 
Sunday morning. 

Sunday afternoon 

1 pm transport leaves City Square, 
Dundee, and from Aberdeen. 

2 p.m. Edzell 

Silent march round base perimeter. 
Door-to-door canvass of American mar- 
ried quarters, just outside base. 

More details next week. Aldermaston- 
type accommodation available. Bring a 
sleeping bag. 

Enquiries to: Leo Baxendale, 15 David- 
son St. Broughty Ferry, Nr. Dundee, 
Scotland. 


song concert. 


police on horseback and motor-cycle com- 
binations charged the forty or so demon- 
strators who, instead of dispersing, clustered 
in a group outside the stadium gates. One 
of them was knocked out and left lying on 
the ground for 15 minutes. When even- 
tually he started to get to his feet a police- 
man, Inspector Landman, hit him to the 
ground again. This was the signal for an- 
other charge, this time by policemen on foot 
with truncheons. Four people ended up in 
hospital. 

The second group succeeded in its aim of 
displaying banners calling for an amnesty 
for political prisoners and an end to the 
civil war in Angola. 

The third group, who had planned to block 
the band's entrance to the field, were forced 
by the police to crawl out of the stadium 
under a rain of blows and kicks. 

The fourth group planned to display 
banners on the field itself when the Portu- 
guese were on the field. As the lights came 
on to herald the band’s entrance, there in 
the middle of the field were four young 
men hurriedly unrolling a banner as police- 
men, soldiers and attendants ran at them 
from all sides. Blows and kicks rained 
down on the demonstrators, and the crowd 
rose to its feet, some shouting for, and some 
against, the police. 

More demonstrators ran on to the field and 
received the same treatment: two of the 
demonstrators are in hospital with concus- 
sion. The Portuguese band received a 
standing ovation from the audience of some 
15,600 people. 


“Your Conservative government was not 
afraid of the pacifist movement; our Labour 
government was. 

“The big unions were beginning to demon- 
strate with us. The Christian pacifists were 
out on the streets gathering large crowds. 
The soldiers were listening to us, With one 
more trade union on our side the govern- 
ment would have lost control. You must 
remember that a Labour government is far 
more sensitive than a Tory government.” 
But a wedge was driven into the ranks of 
the Christians opposed to the war. Many 
Churchmen who opposed the war agreed to 
remain silent rather than “divide the 
Church.” The Methodist Church expelled 
Burton; several other Methodist ministers 
were given six months’ notice. With so 
many of her outspoken Christians in jail 
and detention camp the Church in New 
Zealand seemed paralysed on the peace 
issue. 

Unfortunately many of the Churchmen who 
remained silent then are in the hierarchy of 
the Church in New Zealand today. They 
tell Burton privately they are opposed to 
war, but they do not speak out. 

After his release from jail Burton found it 
almost impossible to obtain work. He 


finally got a job as a cleaner, scrubbing the 
floors of Wellington Technical College. By 
1954 he was acting headmaster there. After 
a long discussion the New Zealand Metho- 
dist Conference reinstated him as a full 
minister, and he left the school to return to 
the ministry. 

Today, when there is little difference be- 
tween Labour and Tory policy and attitudes 
on the cold war, a new movement is grow- 
ing up in New Zealand, the Easter march 
movement. 

Ormond Burton thinks that the Christian 
Pacifist Movement can recover from the 
blow it received in 1942. “The really im- 
portant thing,” he wrote recently in The 
New Zealand Christian Pacifist, “is the 
sense of mission to which we are moved by 
the Holy Spirit.” 

Ormond Burton is to broadcast in the BBCs 
“Lift up your hearts” programme in the 
week July 15-20, and is to conduct the 
broadcast morning service on Sunday, 
August 11, from Ealing Green Congrega- 
tional Church. The service is from 9.45 to 
10.30 am. He will then go directly from 
Ealing to Kingsway Hall where he is to 
preach the morning service at 11 a.m. 


Athens demonstration: 


full details 


Peace News has received a letter from the 
Bertrand Russell Youth Society for Nuclear 
Disarmament. Signed by the President. 
Michael Peristerakis, and the International 
Secretary, Andreas Theophilou, it states: 


“We must thank people in Britain again 
for assistance to our movement. Unfor- 
tunately the difficulties that we face in- 
crease daily. The new government of 
Pipinelis is dangerous for peace in 
Greece. 


“Most of our activities are banned, and 
we are afraid that our commemoration of 
Hiroshima Day on August 6 will be 
banned. As international public opinion 
has a great influence on Greek public 
affairs we shall be very pleased if you can 
contribute in the following ways: 


“1. A prominent British disarmament 
personality to come to Greece if possible. 
“2. A committee of solidarity with the 
Bertrand Russell YSND to be founded in 
your country. This committee should be 
a group of personalities.” 

The Bertrand Russell YSND has also pub- 

lished the following details of its demon- 


stration on August 6, for which the Pana- 
thinaikon Stadium (capacity 100,000) has 
been booked: 


5.30 p.m. Foreign supporters of the 
BRYSND meet at the Akro- 
polis with 100 members of 
the BRYSND. 


6.00 pm. A small number of people 
carrying a Greek flag, with a 
nuclear disarmament symbol 
superimposed on it, join the 
group on the Akropolis and 
perform a symbolic ceremony. 


6.15 pm. March from _ Akropolis 
through Athens to the Pana- 
thinaikon Stadium. 

6.45 p.m. Arrive at Stadium for start of 
rally, which will include 
speeches from representattves 
all over the world. 

The main slogans of the demonstration will 
be “No more nuclear tests by any nation,” 
“Nuclear disarmament as a first step to 
general disarmament,” and “ Denuclearised 
Balkan Zone.” Plans for the picketing of 
nuclear embassies are being considered. 


French Cabinet backs CO statute 


The French Cabinet has approved the terms 
of a statute providing for alternative service 
for conscientious objectors. The statute has 
now to be approved by the National 
Assembly. Richard Jammes writes from 
Paris : 

After years of exile or imprisonment under 
conditions brutal enough to cost the life of 
at least one of them, French conscientious 
objectors are at last to receive official recog- 
nition and permission to do alternative 
civilian service. A Bill approved by de 
Gaulle’s Cabinet on July 3 would, if passed 
by the Chamber of Deputies, allow young 
conscripts whose beliefs forbid them from 
“making personal use of arms” to present 
their cases before a special judicial commis- 
sion. The commission, chaired by a magis- 
trate and composed of three military officers 


and three persons chosen “for their interest 
in the problems of youth,’ would assign 
the objectors to one of two sorts of alter- 
native service. The first would consist of 
unarmed service in a regular military unit, 
the medical corps for instance. The second 
would permit objectors to do a civilian job, 
such as fire fighting. In both cases the ser- 
vice period would be half as long again as 
that of the non-objecting conscmpts. 


The Minister of Information, M. Peyrefitte, 
announcing the Cabinet’s action last week, 
said that in wartime measures would be 
taken to ensure that no conscript could 
avoid physical danger by declining to bear 
arms, He gave no indication of what is 
now to happen to the insoumis, young 
Frenchmen who fled to Belgium, Morocco, 


Journalist appeals 


Mr. William Worthy, the Negro journalist, 
is appealing against a three-month federal 
sentence given him for “ re-entering the US 
without a valid passport.” The appeal was 
filed on July 2, 

Mr. Worthy has had no passport since 1957 
when he defied a US travel ban by going to 
China on a newspaper assignment. 

In 1961 he returned to the US after an 
eleven-week stay in Cuba, but was not 
served with an indictment until six months 
later, during which time he had written 
articles and lectured about the rapid elimi- 
nation of racial discrimination since 
Castro took over, 


Prisoners 


Winchester Prison: Rowland Dale, David 
Betteridge. 
Wormwood Scrubs ; Tony Murphy. 


Since the travel ban was imposed by Wash- 
ington in January, 1961, more than two hun- 
dred white US citizens, “not bearing valid 
passports,” have visited Cuba and returned 
home. None has been indicted by the 
government. 

In late summer of this year Mr, Worthy 
hopes to visit Africa for a second time on 
an assignment from the Negro press in the 
US. On his previous trip in 1956 the Union 
of South Africa deported him for entering 
that country without a visa, 

Bishop D. Ward Nichols, of the Committee 
for the Freedom of William Worthy, says, 
“We believe that an organised, concen- 
trated effort can persuade the Administra- 
tion that the Worthy case is now a total 
liability and should be dropped. Funds are 
desperately needed to fight the prosecu- 
tion.” The committee’s address is Suite 301, 
217 West 125 St., New York 27, 


Switzerland and other countries to avoid 
being mobilised during the Algerian war. 
Also unclear is the fate reserved for the 
small number of objectors who were re- 
leased from jail last October and are cur- 
rently in a Service Civil International work 
camp. 


Individuals sympathetic to the cause are 
expressing satisfaction that legislation seems 
near at hand. They are cautious too, how- 
ever, remembering that the first Pompidou 
government fell just before it was to con- 
sider a similar bill last autumn. There has 
also been some disappointment that, con- 
trary to the hopes of many, objectors will 
apparently not be allowed to do their 
civilian service in the developing countries. 


Louis Lecoin, in the current issue of Liberté, 
welcomes the proposed statute as more 
liberal than the one proposed Jast year. If 
the bill is passed 75 of the 150 conscientious 
objectors now in prison will be released at 
once unconditionally; the rest will be re- 
Jeased from jail, but will have to complete 
a period of civilian work possibly, Lecoin 
suggests, at the Service Civil International 
camp in Dordogne in Southern France. 


Five freed 


Of the five cases adjourned from Amesbury 
last week after the Porton demonstration, 
four were dismissed. These are Laura Gold- 
berg, Harry Everett, Nicholas Bohm and 
Peter Moule. The fifth, Sidney Goldstein, 
was found not guilty. 


Seven sentenced 


A Czech court has sentenced seven young 
people to prison terms ranging from four 
months to two years for molesting African 
and Arab students earlier this year, 
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THE BROWN - SKINNED REVOLUTION 


Jamaica, the old and the new, by Mary 
Manning Carley. (Allen and Unwin, 28s.) 


It is perhaps unfair for a West Indian to 
review Mary Manning Carley’s book. After 
all, the book is aimed at a leisurely expa- 
triate or tourist audience, who want to know 
something about Jamaica - but not too 
much. So the author tells them about the 
beautiful beaches, the birds, the flowers. 
She assures them that they need not fear 
snakes or insects; there is only one danger- 
ous pest, the Black Widow spider, and the 
bite of that rarely kills. 


But then she also tells them the history they 
want to know, about how Jamaica was 
saved from the Spaniards, of the glorious 
times when the buccaneers made the island 
their headquarters, of Morgan and of Nel- 
son. And all this is interesting. 


It is where the author begins to dabble in 
serious history that I become critical. For 
the settlement of the West Indies by the 
European powers was not a Sunday school 
game; it wasn’t gentle and it wasn’t respect- 
able. The West Indies were settled for 
profit. To this end the Indians were wiped 
out by the Spaniards and because the settle- 
ment of the plantations depended on cheap 
and plentiful labour, African slaves were 
introduced. It is perhaps inevitable that an 
English public should not have been re- 
minded of the benefit that the slave trade 
and the sugar plantations brought to Britain 
and the part both played in giving Britain 
the capital that enabled her to take advant- 


age of the new discoveries in technology 
and science. 


It seems perfectly sensible to Mary Manning 
Carley that the slaves should wait to be 
freed. That black men in Jamaica should 
be satisfied to be slaves when black men in 
Haiti had won their freedom. It is still in 
many circles accepted that emancipation was 
a bit of largesse handed out from liberals in 
England to black men in Jamaica. 


Yet is this the whole picture, or is there not 
some justification for believing that the 
“laziness” of the Negro was due, not to 
his inherent shiftlessness, nor only to malaria 
and hookworm, but to the realisation that 
his best weapon was not to work, to with- 
hold his labour as far as he could. It would 
be interesting to know how far this was 
successful in building up the economic situa- 
tion where it was no longer profitable to 
keep slaves. And how far was there the 
fear that no emancipation might mean 
Britain losing Jamaica as France had lost 
Haiti? Emancipation may well have come 
as much from resistance to slavery among 
slaves as from the pressure which was build- 
ing up in some circles in England. 


Perhaps our visitor is too bent on being 
happy to ask disturbing questions, but surely 
some must return again and again to plague 
her. What was the economic and social 
price paid for plantation economy? For 
the centuries when Jamaican interests were 
subordinated to British interests, when 
Jamaica grew sugar cane, Britain refined the 
sugar and sold it to Jamaicans - at a profit. 


For the system of absentee landownership 
which made profit in one country and in- 
vested it in another. For the deliberate 
overstocking of Jamaica with slaves in the 
interest of the plantation owner ? 


And where from here? Mary Manning 
Carley’s suggestions are laughably naive. 
There is the tourist industry. There is, of 
course, the sad effect of the growth of this 
industry, that Jamaicans find themselves cut 
off from the increasing areas of the sea 
coast which they used to enjoy. There is, 
too, the problem of the rising cost of living. 
But these problems, one has the impression, 
are not very important. Yet this book is 
post-Castro. Surely the author and the 
Jamaican government must be aware of the 
effect of the tourist trade on Havana? And 
can Cuba be extracted from the total Carib- 
bean and South American situation ? 


One of the colonial policies was to tie 
colonies to the metropolitan country and to 
discourage association with neighbouring 
territories. The colonies produced the raw 
materials the mother country needed and 
bought the manufactured goods the mother 
country wished to sell. So Cuba traded with 
Spain or the United States, Martinique with 
France, Jamaica with Britain, and the 
Jamaican who was a next-door neighbour to 
Cuba and to Haiti neither visited nor traded 
with these countries. Regional planning for 
the economy of the Caribbean would, I 
believe, do much to raise these peoples from 
poverty and a growing measure of despair. 
One of the reasons for the break-up of the 


Alan Lovell 


THE LITTLE SOLDIER 


When Jean Luc-Godard’s film Breathless 
was shown in London a while ago, I dis- 
missed it in about two lines in Peace News. 
The success the film had and conversation 
about it with friends convinced me that 
this was hardly an adequate response. 
Whatever one’s estimate of the film, it had 
a representative quality, people thought it 
caught some of their own attitudes and 
feelings. Godard’s second film, The Little 
Soldier, is now showing in London. Since 
it is very much like Breathless - the basic 
situation is the same except that it has been 
put into a political context - it gives me a 
chance to make amends for my first 
review. 


The hero of The Little Soldier is a French 
journalist in Geneva at the time of the 
Algerian war. He works with the OAS. 
One of his tasks is to kill a man who is a 
propagandist for the Algerians, but he is 
unable to go through with the killing at 
first, is captured by the Algerian secret 
organisation, and tortured. He _ escapes. 
The OAS join with the Algerians in the 
hunt for him, since they don’t trust him. 
Although he finally performs the killing 
he was asked to do, the OAS murder the 
girl who has been hiding him and with 
whom he is involved. 


With its series of chases, blackmail, tor- 
ture and political assassinations, The Little 
Soldier is in form very much a political 
thriller. And yet Godard seems mainly 
interested in dramatising a philosophical 
position, a kind of existentialism. The con- 
versation of the hero is shot through with 
references to literature, painting and music. 
But the moral values such a cultural aware- 
ness seems to indicate have no meaning for 
him, On both sides he is seemingly faced 
by people who feel they have made real 
choices, for Algerian freedom or to_pre- 
serve French civilisation. Such choices have 
no meaning for him. He feels he lives in a 
world where there are no clear guides to 
moral action. His only guide is a feeling 
for his own integrity, which is so contradic- 
tory and occasional that his actions only 
have a meaning for himself. Although he 
has no strong humanitarian feelings he can- 


not at first go through with the killing. 
Brutally tortured by the Algerians and 
having no great love for the OAS, some- 
thing obscure prevents him from giving in 
to the torture and providing the Algerians 
with the information they want. All of his 
choices are completely arbitrary, His first 
attachment to the OAS seems quite acci- 
dental and one can see no reason why he 
might not be on the Algerian side. 


Although one first assumes that the 
Algerians and the OAS have made real 
choices, as The Little Soldier portrays 
them, they haven’t. It is difficult to separate 
out one side from the other. Both seem 
little more than gangsters. Veronica, the 
hero’s girl friend, supports the Algerians, 
but when she tries to justify her position 
she can only talk vaguely about the need 
for an ideal to live by. Everything is 
seen from the point of vicw of the hero. 
It is as if he not only played the main 
tole but also directed the film. 


There are two immediate objections to 
this. The film gives us no perspective on 
the hero, and at times we feel the need 
for this. The host of cultural references 
he makes may show that he is a very 
educated man. They may, and this is 
how he struck me, show that he is the 
kind of man who spends his time talking 
about books he hasn’t read or has only 
half read. There is no way of telling. 
The second objection is that since the hero’s 
position is never challenged, it is not al- 
ways easy to see what it is. As a result 
Godard feels the need to make sure we 
know what it is, and in a long boring 
sequence near the end, the film more or 
less stops while the hero explains his 
philosophy to us under the guise of a 
conversation with Veronica. 


Since the film is really an account of how 
the hero experiences the world, the real 
test for it is how interesting this experience 
is. I can only say that for me, despite 
its immediate excitement, it was a thin and 
monotonous experience. There are three 
things I think you notice in the. film; the 
insistent talking of the hero, the technique, 


and the girl Veronica, The talk I found 
wearing, and at times pretentious. 


The technique, especially Raoul Coutard’s 
photography, is very striking and is the 
real star of the film. The camera is mostly 
hand-held, so that the film has a consistent 
jumpiness; artificial light isn’t used so that 
the light quality is very variable with sud- 
den great flares of light; the camera set- 
ups seem haphazard and unplanned; and 
camera movement is jerky and sudden. The 
result is a sense of the world that a per- 
son who is consistently and nervously on 
the move might get. It is significant that 
the hero spends a good deal of his time 
driving or riding in cars. This technique 
marvellously captures the excitement of fast 
movement, of arriving at a variety of places 
quickly, of sudden meetings. But it is not 
enough to sustain the whole film. In terms 
of character one wishes after a time that 
the hero would stop, sit down, rest, and, 
dare one say it, read a book. 


The only person in the film who really 
exists for the hero is Veronica. His relation- 
ship with her is hard to account for, He 
is very self-sufficient and so involved with 
himself as to need no other relationship. 
For all its apparent seriousness his attach- 
ment to the girl is a curious one. Literally, 
there are only two things he can do with 
her, talk at her or photograph her. For 
him, she is never more than an object and 
not that interesting an object. In the photo- 
graphy sequence, for instance, he photo- 
graphs her in an incredible variety of 
poses but they are all essentially the poses 
of a high class fashion model. 


Breathless was very compulsive. At what- 
ever level you took the film, it held you. 
The Little Soldier lacks this quality and is, 
in fact, enormously self-conscious. The 
action is consistently broken into by the 
hero's voice narrating and explaining events; 
people are very often filmed through their 
reflection in mirrors; devices are used like 
filming somebody who is photographing 
somebody else;~ even the technique I’ve 
already mentioned becomes something of 
a mannerism. Godard is undoubtedly a 
very clever film-maker but his* cleverness 
now seems to have become a terrible trap. 


West Indian Federation was the rivalry in 
trade between unit and unit, yet a laissez- 
faire economic policy is exactly what these 
countries have suffered from in the past and 
exactly what would be disastrous for them 
in the future. 


“So always in Jamaica one lived in two 
unrelated worlds, the world of the middle 
class, the businessman’s Jamaica - grand, 
pseudo-American talk, the women's chatter 
about the wages of servants - and the vaster, 
frightening world beyond it.” Thus wrote 
Naipaul. 


Mary Manning Carley talks of the stability 
of independent Jamaica and of the middle 
class which has made the revolution, ‘ The 
people of Jamaica now feel happy at having 
achieved independence, towards which they 
have been working for a generation or more 
. .. it may not include Quashie who is 
still more interested in the state of the 
weather and his crops and perhaps in the 
outlook for migration and improved stan- 
dards of living for himself and his children 
than he is in political ideology.” 


Why should the “ Quashie ” be interested in 
a brown-skinned middle class revolution 
that has never attempted to make him part 
of it? Does the fact that one’s master has 
grown darker make any difference to the 
servant? What Jamaica needs is the sort of 
revolution in which everyone is involved for 
the common benefit. The middle classes 
stepping into the shoes of the expatriates do 
so at their own peril, and the situation 
created can never be stable. Some of us are 
less convinced than Mary Manning Carley 
that the present Jamaican condition of 
flaunted wealth amid great poverty is some- 
thing which a people tolerates indefinitely. 


Throughout reading this book I kept on 
having an urge to check on the publication 
date - 1963 or 1863? It had the flavour of 
the age of the best of all worlds when the 
middle classes ruled the world and watched 
the birds and the flowers and knew that this 
was a world predetermined for them. One 
can perhaps forgive the author for being 
pre-Gandhian, for being pre-Marx, and for 
either never reading or never crediting Eric 
Williams or Arthur Lewis, the West Indian 
economists — but surely anyone who has 
been in Jamaica must know that Quashie is 
a derogatory term ? 


And because I myself am a West Indian I 
find this unforgivable. 


Richard Boston 


New views 


Views is a new quarterly magazine, edited 
by Sabby Sagall (five shillings, from Hous- 
mans or from 79 Gracechurch St., London, 


E.C.3), The first issue begins with a 
“declaration,” the theme of which {fs 
stated in the first sentence - “Views is a 
journal devoted to the principles of 
brotherhood and understanding among 
men” - and is then repeated rather too 
often in various forms, The opening 


pages of the magazine have altogether too 
much assertion about “ brotherhood” and 
about “the individual’s awareness of the 
primary bond that unites him with all 
other men.” 


In spite of this, and in spite of the vague 
messages of vague approval from top 
people (in alphabetical order from A. J. 
Ayer to Arnold Toynbee), this magazine 
is welcome because individual contributors 
have written articles that approach 
“ brotherhood’ and “ understanding” not 
in abstract terms but as real, practical, 
concrete issues. Particularly valuable - 
and the magazine is worth getting for this 
alone - is Dr. David  Stafford-Clark’s 
article on The Psychology of persecution 
and prejudice. 


Views also contains a picture feature on 
the Warsaw Ghetto; an interesting article 
on communication by Jean Brun; Walter 
Bernard on Zen Buddhism; and other con- 
tributors as heterogeneous as the Earl of 
Sandwich (né | Hinchingbrooke), Donald 
Soper, Pat Pottle, Christopher Farley, and 
Michael Randle. ; 
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Non-violent defence 


Mr. Morton’s letter (June 28) is a sad illus- 
tration of what happens when movements 
of fundamental change elevate their under- 
standing of the present society and their 
proposed solution to the level of infallible 
doctrine. The movement then risks losing 
touch with reality, the rest of humanity, and 
loses its opportunity to alter society. 


Mr. Morton’s plea for acceptance of the 
“message” of the “ First International” is 
on the same level as the doctrinaire calls to 
salvation of Jehovah’s Witnesses. The 
“ message ” has been delivered and our duty 
is only to heed it. Rubbish! If our world 
is to be saved from tyranny. exploitation 
and extermination it will be because some 
people were not satisfied with past doctrines 
but sought instead to understand the present 
world and what is necessary if its evils are 
to be removed. 


Our world today is not the same as in the 
days of the First International. True, élites 
exist in most, if not all, modern political 
societies end exercise a high degree of con- 
trol over the citizens. But who can say that 


there is no difference of importance to us as 
human beings and radicals between the 
system operating in, say, Norway and Den- 
mark on the one hand and in Hitler’s Ger- 
many or Stalin’s Russia on the other ? 


The doctrine of the anti-war socialists is 
blatantly inadequate. Look at what hap 
pened to that anti-war policy of the early 
socialist and syndicalist movement in World 
War I (not to mention World War Ii. 
Despite all the doctrine, all the explanation 
of the evils of capitalist masters, and of 
war as contrary to the interests of the work- 
ing class, the overwhelming mass of the 
socialist movement itself and the wider 
population gave up the doctrine and 
accepted the war to prevent what they be- 
lieved (however wrongly) to be the danger 
that another ruler would invade and oppress 
their own families, towns and country. 
Genuine threats to freedom exist and tyrants 
do invade and oppress small countries. Are 
radicals passively to submit then? And if 
not, are they to be unprepared for such 
eventualities ? 

True, pleas of national defence have often 
been cloaks for wars with other objectives, 
cloaks necessary to gain the support or sub- 


Governments have 


mission of the people. i : 
vast capacity to distort the intentions of 


foreign rulers. It is not difficult to make 
ordinary people believe in a non-existent 
foreign threat. 


But if people are not to support war it is 
therefore highly important that they have 
confidence in alternative means with which 
they can deal with both genuine and sup- 
posed dangers to their freedom without war. 
Without confidence in such a substitute ordi- 
nary people will continue to support war as 
the only way to meet international dangers. 
It is time we set aside our doctrines and 
faced squarely the simple question: Why, 
when there is almost universal agreement 
that war must be abolished, is there almost 
universal acceptance and approval of pre- 
paration for war? The answer, I suggest, 
is that people are incapable of leaving them- 
selves impotent and helpless in face of both 
real and supposed international dangers and 
will continue to hold to even the most in- 
sane means until they gain confidence in 
another way of dealing with those dangers. 
Gene Sharp, 

2 All Saints Rd., 

Headington, Oxford. 


Programmed learning 


The article by John Linsie in Peace News 
for Juiy 5 (‘‘ Programmed learning: the new 
Gradgrind ? ”) combines a clear exposition 
of the actual process of programmed learn- 
ing with an extraordinary misunderstanding 
of its social and educational implications. 
Linsie states that a course of programmed 
instruction “is likely to strengthen a child’s 
conformity at the expense of his individu- 
ality,” and envisages as the possible all- 
round result “a nation of children all able 
to respond with an identical list of par- 
ticulars to the stimulus of any general con- 
cept.” The theoretical basis for such an 
alarming Utopia is Linsie’s belief that pro- 
grammed learning is part of the family of 
“ rote-learning ” methods “ joining element 
with element ” in a Pavlovian sense. To this 
nefarious school of thought (“the passive 
digestion of material, pre-digested by some 
all-knowing authority,” ‘“ impersonal nature 
of the instruction,” etc.) Linsie opposes what 
might be called a “Gestaltist’” view of 
learning (though he does not use this term 
himself): “ ‘seeing’ a pattern in a much 
more intuitive and direct manner.” 

What is the particular, concrete reality 
behind this profusion of generalised opinion- 
ation ? The illustration you have selected 
for Linsie’s article displays the actual nature 
of programmed instruction remarkably 
clearly. It shows a little boy learning the 
difference between the letter “b” and the 
letter “‘d” by means of a teaching machine, 
which will show him when he has made the 
correct choice between the two letters by 
a light (or something of that kind). The in- 
ability to distinguish between “ b” and “d” 
is one of the commonest defects in young 
children’s reading; many educational psycho- 
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logists believe that one of the most potent 
factors behind this “‘ reversal” tendency is 
the prevalence over some years in many 
primary schools of this country of the 
“whole word” approach to reading, in 
which the learning of individual letter- 
sounds by children is on the whole dis- 
couraged. In other words, the child in the 
photograph is quite possibly using a pro- 
grammed sequence for the purpose of un- 
doing the ill effects of a reading method 
based upon “ ‘seeing’ a pattern in a much 
more intuitive and direct manner.” 


What else is the boy in the photo doing ? 
Among other things, he is getting on with 
his own particular problem at his own pace. 
Given a range of similar machines running 
Programmes appropriate to the particular 
difficulties encountered, a remedial class of 
children could be organised in which each 
child was teaching himself how to break 
through his own specific perceptual block- 
age. The role of the teacher in such a 
group would be partly that of organising 
the round of programmes and machines, 
partly that of assessing the stage each child 
had got to, and partly that of helping the 
children to try out their skills upon books 
and other reading material. How on earth 
this is helping to “ strengthen a child’s con- 
formity ”’ eludes me, unless the processes of 
scanning words from left to right, giving 
letters and diphthongs their proper sound 
value, and knowing which words cannot be 
scanned (like “ cough”) are to be taken as 
instances of ‘“ conformity.” 


The teaching of reading is of course only 
one possible use of programmed instruction. 
(Such instruction does not of course have to 
be given by machines. There is an excellent 
“Programmed Reading Kit” available, de- 
signed by Dr. D. H. Stott, which consists 
largely of a set of graded card games which 
children can play with one another, or with 
their teacher.) There are many possible sub- 
ject matters for programmed methods 
(mathematics, in which success is obviously 
dependent upon the grasp of a sequence of 
ploys, is an obvious candidate.) The most 
promising subjects for programming will be 
those in which the knowledge to be acquired 
is dependent upon the learner's gauging his 
success at any particular stage before going 
on to the next. Sequential knowledge of 
this kind is generally called skill: it is 
“knowing how” rather than “knowing 
that.” The difference between these latter 
two could be illustrated, from a pro- 
grammed-learning viewpoint, by contrasting 
the study of languages in a good technical 
college with that in an archaic university 
department: in the former rather unaca- 
demic people learn to speak fluent French 
in a “language laboratory” which offers 
self-motivated, self-paced tuition on pro- 
grammed machines (often in individual 
cubicles); in the latter academic people 
learn the peculiarities of Late Latin and Old 
French by reading books which are full of 
lists and odd bits. (Of course, if they have 
any sense they will also read novels and 
poetry in French, but this is perhaps another 
kind of learning again.) As a result of the 
former type, of course, the pupils will go 
off and discuss exports and various other 
things in Paris. As a result of the latter, 


they will pass exams, teach grammar and 


vocabulary to others, or just forget the lot 
and go into business, the Civil Service, or 
whatever else. 


That should dispose of Linsie’s assertion 
that “ quite obviously ” programmed learn- 
ing “must inevitably put an emphasis on 
knowing the facts.” Another statement of 
his (“ Not all knowing involves verbal know- 
ledge} is platitudinously true, but abso- 
lutely irrelevant as an objection to pro- 
grammed learning. Non-verbal learning, as 
the example of mathematics shows, is 
equally amenable to programmed method. 
Even Linsie’s star example of non-verbal 
knowledge (‘a man knows his wife - in 
the Biblical sense”) favours the whole 
sequential individual framework. Wooing 
and making love are surely instances of 
linear sequences of skill, in which the indi- 
vidual’s action at any stage is governed by 
his appreciation of the partner’s response. 
Sexual failure is often a matter of doing the 
wrong thing at the wrong moment, of miss- 
ing the signals (from a woman’s eyes, for 
instance) at a crucial point. A skilled lover 
or spouse who encounters a blockage in the 
relationship will go off on to a remedial 
loop of activity, whose components may be 
in one sense conventional, but whose par- 
ticular sequence and pace are geared to the 
individuals involved. I am not suggesting 
that teaching machines would be much use 
in this kind of problem; only that lovers are 
learners, and that their learning falls within 
the theoretical system which also accounts 
for Linsie’s “new Gradgrind” of linear 
instruction. 


Finally, I cannot follow Linsie’s general 
educational attitude. I quote from his final 
paragraph: “Secondary education is, at the 
moment, very much dominated by the need 
to acquire verbal skills and to know the 
facts for examinations.” This may be true 
of grammar schools (much of Linsie’s per- 
ception of the educational system appears 
to revolve around the “selective” stream); 
it is misleading to suggest the same of 
secondary modern education. Here, on the 
contrary, many of the problems of what and 
how to teach relate to the unexaminability 
of certain favoured timetable items (“Cul- 
tural French,” which largely means keeping 
scrapbooks about France, “ projects” in- 
volving little rational effort or achievement, 
etc.). The Certificate of Secondary Educa- 
tion is being introduced largely in order to 
make possible in secondary modern and 
comprehensive schools a hard core of brain- 
work which is recognised outside the school 
and which at the same time lacks the 
academic tomfoolery of GCE “clause 
analysis,” etc. In wishing for an enhanced 
secondary school emphasis upon “ the train- 
ing of the sense and the imagination,” 
Linsie is on the side of the angels; but he 
is wrong to counterpose this desire to the 
aims of programmed instruction. It may 
well be that in the apparently forbidding 
“teaching machine” and the formal com- 
plexities of Professor Skinner's ‘“ operant 
learning’ we have what is actually the 
junior and secondary child’s equivalent to 
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India and China 


Why in the course of his pro-Chinese pro- 
paganda in your columns has Derek Bryan 
never mentioned that Mr. Nehru has agreed, 
and China has refused, to accept uncon- 
ditionally the proposals put forward by their 
Asian neighbours as a basis for border nego- 
tiations ? 


Why does he misrepresent Nehru’s refusal 
to negotiate on China’s terms ? 


Why has he never mentioned that India 
welcomed and China rejected inspection of 
internees’ camps by the International Red 
Cross ? 


Why is emphasis placed on an American 
general's statement that Indian troops edged 
forward in the disputed area, and not on the 
fact that China occupied miles of disputed 
territory, prepared and carried out a mass 
invasion ? 

Why does he not mention who disputed the 
border and why ? 

Why should anyone approve of Chinese kill- 
ing Indians or of Indians killing Chinese, or 
of either or both, as always happens in 
warfare, killing the truth ? 

Why should anyone in this country help in 
the process ? 

Why, if he does so, should any credence be 
attached to his propaganda ? 

Norman Cliff, 

14 Maer Bay Court, 

Douglas Avenue, 

Exmouth, Devon, 


Excluded 


I am making representations to the Lord 
Chancellor over the unnecessary and un- 
lawful exclusion of the press and public 
from the magistrates’ courts held at Ames- 
bury on Saturday, July 29, following the 
Porton demonstration. 


Despite representations to the clerk of the 
court before the adjournment and a co- 
operative attitude by clerks and some magis- 
trates towards providing more accommoda- 
tion in their courts, members of the press 
and public found the main gate of the 
school closed against them throughout the 
evening. 

If any readers of Peace News can supply 
me with documented evidence of cases of 
exclusion, and particularly evidence of the 
happenings in Court No. 3, when two per- 
sons were carried out after trying to make 
representations on the admission of the 
public to that court. I should be most grate- 
ful if they would send them to me imme- 
diately. 

Austin Underwood, 

4 Earls Court Road, 

Amesbury, Wilts. 


Running low 


Have you noticed the advertisements in the 
Sunday newspapers recalling last winter’s 
freeze-up and urging us to instal central 
heating in our homes before another winter 
is on us? 

We want to recall last winter for a different 
purpose. The money which we made on 
Christmas cards to help finance Peace News 
through 1963 is beginning to run low. 

In short, money is tight. 

And it is tight at a time when we are spend- 
ing more money than ever before in keep- 
ing in touch with movements overseas and 
in getting more news from them. 

If you have not contributed to the Peace 
News Fund before, can you please do so 
now, and as generously as possible? If you 
have contributed already this year, can you 
possibly do so again? 

This week’s paper shows that there is work 
enough for Peace News to do through the 
holiday period. Next week, too, and the 
week after. 


THE EDITOR. 
total since Febrnary 1 


£1065 


contributions this week 39 5 4 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London Ni 
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The ethics of the Sunday Times 


Last week the Sunday Times took from me 
a brief statement about the response of the 
police and the Home Office to plans for 
demonstrations during the Greek royal visit. 
It then prepared to use a considerable pro- 
portion, though not all, of this statement in 
an article by Mr. David Leitch on the move- 
ment against nuclear war and the royal visit. 
On Friday evening Mr. Leitch telephoned 
for further material. He sought and was 
given replies for his article to specific ques- 
tions, including why British nuclear dis- 
armers were involved in Greece. I stated: 


“The nuclear disarmament movement is 
international and I should expect its sup- 
porters in one country to assist those in 
another. In Greece the peace movement 
is suppressed, its outstanding leader has 
been murdered, and the police beat cruelly 
people who try to hold peaceful marches. 
These demonstrators have a common 


struggle with us against the harbouring 
of Polaris nuclear submarines and mem- 
bership of NATO, which is based upon 
the threat of massive nuclear oblitera- 
tion.” 


I went on to explain: 
“The Greek peace movement, however, 
is suffering from only the same suppres- 
sion that confronts all effective dissident 
opinion in that country. Anything which 
we are able to do to assist political 
prisoners in Greece is clearly going to 
affect the political climate and increase 
there the amount of freedom generally. 
The less dictatorship in NATO, the easier 
it will be to affect its policies. During the 
visit of the Greek King and Queen I shall 
be joining others in drawing attention to 
the appalling conditions which obtain in 
Greece. Our actions are in response to 
countless requests from the peace move- 


Tributes to Lambrakis 


On Thursday, July 4, a meeting in memory 
of Gregory Lambrakis was held at Conway 
Hall, and a march through London to lay 
wreaths in memory of Dr. Lambrakis was 
organised by CND on Sunday, July 7. 


Terry Chandler 
arrested 


Terry Chandler, secretary of the Save 
Greece Now Committee, was arrested on 
Tuesday afternoon in Dean’s Yard, just 
behind Westminster Abbey. He was one of 
a group of about ten Committee of 100 sup- 
porters who tried to lay a wreath in memory 
of Gregory Lambrakis inside the Abbey. 
The police told them that, under the Com- 
missioner’s regulations issued for the royal 
visit, they were not allowed near the Abbey, 
and that anyway they had to get the per- 
mission of the Dean of Westminster to lay 
a wreath inside the Abbey. 

The group then tried to enter the Abbey 
through the back, by way of Dean’s Yard. 
They were once again stopped by the police. 
A member of the group said they would lay 
the wreath on the spot. A police inspector 
said that if they did, they would be arrested 
for contravention of the Commissioner’s 
regulations. Terry Chandler took the wreath 
from another member of the group and 
laid it down in the middle of the road, He 
was promptly arrested. The rest of the 
demonstrators then dispersed quietly. 


New international 
yearbook out 


The ninth edition of the Yearbook of Inter- | 
national Organisations has just been pub- | 


lished. 


An important reference book for peace 


organisations, it has a new section which ' 


documents the hundreds of non-govern- 
mental organisations which have grown up 
in recent years around the European Com- 
mon Market, ranging from the Beekeepers’ 
Committee of the six EEC countries, through 
the Standing International Vinegar Com- 
mittee, to the Working Party on EEC Pro- 
blems of the Sanitary Ceramics Manufac- 
turers’ Group. 

Nearly 100 organisations working in the 
field of international relations appear. Alto- 
gether over 1,700 international bodies are 
listed with details of their aims and objects, 
officers, headquarters and membership. The 
yearbook can be obtained from the Union 
of International. Associations, Palais D’Eg- 
mont, Brussels 1, Belgium, at 95s or $16. 


Glasgow to London 
Polaris march 


Starting tomorrow, July 13, members of the 
Scottish Committee of 100 will march from 
Glasgow to London with a 24 ft. dummy 
Polaris rocket which will be disposed of at 

+a demonstration in London in September. 
The march will begin at 11 a.m. from North 
Hanover Street, and then continue via 
Bishopbriggs and Kilsyth. The principal 
towns which it will pass through are Edin- 
burgh, Newcastle, Sunderland, Middles- 
borough, Leeds, Bradford, Sheffield, Not- 
tingham, Derby. Leicester and Luton. De- 
tails from the Scottish Committee of 100, 
4 Frederick Lane, Glasgow C.1. 
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Well over a thousand marchers assembled 
in Hyde Park and stood in silence as Canon 
Collins placed a wreath at the foot of 
Byron’s statue, followed by representatives 
of the Teachers’ Committee for Nuclear 
Disarmament, the British Peace Committee. 
and Mrs. Betty Ambatielos, who also laid 
wreaths. 


As the march went along Piccadilly, Canon 
Collins and three of the British representa- 
tives who had attended the funeral of Dr. 
Lambrakis in Athens, David Boulton, Chris- 
topher Farley and Hugh Brock, left the 
march to walk across Green Park to the 
gateway of Buckingham Palace where a 
second wreath was laid. This was removed 
shortly afterwards by two men in plain 
clothes who took it into the Palace court- 
yard. A third wreath was laid by the door- 
way of the Greek Embassy in Upper Brook 
Street by Canon Stanley Evans of South- 
wark Cathedral. 


A short but impressive meeting was held at 
Marble Arch when the march finally turned 
into Hyde Park again. 


After a brief tribute to Dr. Lambrakis from 
John Horner, of the Fire Brigades Union, 
the large crowd stood in silence to com- 
memorate the man who had spread the 
nuclear disarmament symbol across Greece 
and to pledge their solidarity with the grow- 
ing nuclear disarmament movement there. 


ment and others victimised in that un- 
happy country.” 


The next day Mr. Leitch refused to publish 
any of these two paragraphs and only a 
part of a further paragraph on the recent 
publications of Spies for Peace. He stated 
that it was “out of the question” to pub- 
lish my statement “in full,” and that he 
was satisfied that he was using what he 
called ‘an abridged form.” He further 
claimed that what he had suppressed was 
covered “ by implication.” 


When his article appeared in the Sunday 
Times it at once became clear why he had 
been so embarrassed by my comments, He 
had already decided that the Greek royal 
visit was “a non-nuclear issue and, there- 
fore, had headed his article ‘“‘ Mixed-up 
World of CND.” The purpose of this 
article was to show that the whole anti- 
nuclear movement was threatening to get 
entirely out of control and, therefore, any 
statements which indicated the contrary 
were to be suppressed. 

Such behaviour by newspapers is not infre- 
quent and should be documented. This dis- 
play of journalistic ethics of the Sunday 
Times, however, comes as no surprise to 
me. In my recent book, Unarmed Victory, 
I described how the Sunday Times was 
anxious to obtain the text of an important 
letter to me from Premier Chou En-lai last 
November concerning the Sino-Indian dis- 
pute. I offered this newspaper the letter on 
the condition that it should publish it in 
full. Having ascertained the length of the 
letter, the Sunday Times accepted this con- 
dition and professed itself eager to publish 


the letter, Later that day the News Editor 
of the Sunday Times telephoned to say that 
“because of difficulties of space” he could 
not publish the full letter, but would instead 
publish a story including the background 
facts that he had obtained by promising to 
print the letter in full. Remonstrances had 
no effect upon him. 

I hope that others who suffer comparable 
experiences will do all in their power to 
publish the facts because the dishonesty and 
cowardice of our press should be made 
known as widely as possible. 

Footnote: Since writing the above I have 
had a further interesting experience with 
The Guardian. On July 2 it published a 
letter from Mr. Francis Noel-Baker, MP, in 
which he alleged that I was planning to 
insult the guests and relatives of the Queen 
of England. Within 24 hours The Guardian 
had received a reply from me to this ignor- 
ant and shameful personal attack. After 
keeping the letter for six full days, the 
editor of The Guardian, Mr. Alastair 
Hetherington, told my secretary on the tele- 
phone that the Greek royal visit was now 
upon us and he was not prepared to pub- 
lish my reply. (Nevertheless, the next morn- 
ing correspondence on Greece duly appeared 
in his newspaper.) When it was explained 
to him that my personal integrity had been 
attacked in his columns, he said that he was 
not prepared to open a discussion on the 
matter! He then put down the telephone. 
This further indicates that in Fleet Street, 
when prejudice is involved, standards of 
journalistic honesty are not a consideration. 


The Sunday Times has declined to comment 
on Bertrand Russell’s statement. 


Delhi-Peking marchers 
at Pakistan border 


The Delhi-Peking march, organised wy the 
World Peace Brigade, reached the India- 
East Pakistan border on July 3 and has 
been holding a vigil in the frontier village 
of Radhikapur from July 5 to 11. Pakistan 
is refusing to allow the marchers to enter. 
Max Maxwell, the English participant on the 
march, writes : 

We arrived here at Radhikapur, the little 
village on the India-East Pakistan frontier, 
this morning (July 3). We shall be here for 
the next nine days unless admitted. I have 


“We are proud to have such a valiant people . . . in the ranks of the free 
peoples of the world.” - H.M. Queen Elizabeth II, July 9, 1963. 


Illegal, says no- 


On Tuesday, July 9, the case of Inland 
Revenue v. Eric Walker came before a tax 
tribunal. Mr, Walker, a public address 
engineer, is withholding payment of the part 
of his income tax which he claims is put to 
an illegal use - the manufacture of nuclear 
weapons. Through his accountant, Sidney 
Callis, be is trying to establish that inter- 
national law forms part of the law of Eng- 
land, as he believes that the use of nuclear 
weapons under any circumstances or pre- 
parations for their use (White Paper 1962) 
is a violation of international law. 


Mr. Walker put it that anyone who helps 
to pay for them becomes an accessory be- 
fore the fact, To support the case inter- 
national agreements were quoted to which 
the United Kingdom is a signatory, such as 
the London Agreement of 1945, which 
claims individual responsibility for ‘“ crimes 
against humanity: namely, murder, exter- 
mination, enslavement, deportation, and 


tax man 


other inhumane acts committed against any 
civilian population, before or during the 
war.” It was Mr. Walker’s case that the 
use of nuclear weapons must result in exter- 
mination of the inhabitants cf the places on 
which such a weapon was used, and there- 
fore was a breach of the agreement. 

The representative for the Inland Revenue, 
Mr. Wilde, contended that the charge of the 
tax at the full rate had not been shown to 
be contrary to international law, and even 
if it were, that the “clear intention of par- 
liament must be upheld by our courts.” He 
added that “considerations of the inter- 
national legality of government expenditure 
are irrelevant in determining the construc- 
tion of the Finance Act.” 

The conclusion of the three-man tribunal 
was that international law can not overrule 
British internal taxation statutes. Mr. Callis 
formally expressed dissatisfaction with the 
outcome of the hearing, and the case will 
now go forward to a law court. 


inspected the site of the vigil, which is 
located beside the railway track at the fron- 
tier (there is a signboard with a line down 
the middle at the exact demarcation point, 
and a small concrete pyramid marker on the 
other side of the tracks) and there is no 
shade, so we shall have to build tents. The 
road on which we hope to do constructive 
work certainly needs it. Here is the general 
lowdown : 

Suly 3, arrive Radhikapur, normal schedule 
(workers’ and public meeting, group meet- 
ing in the evening). 

July 4, group talks to settle final details of 
vigil, work and living. Celebrate American 
independence day. 

July 5, walk to the border to request entry 
again; elected negotiators with Pakistani 
officials are George Willoughby and S. Deo. 
July 5 is considered first day of vigil. 
Programme daily: 5 a.m.-7 a.m. silent vigil 
at the border. This vigil is not intended as 
any form of pressure on the East Pakistan 
government, but as an expression of our 
hope and desire to enter and communicate 
with the people. 

7.30 a.m.-8 a.m. breakfast. 

8.15 a.m.-10.15 a.m. constructive roadwork 
enlisting help. 

3 p.m.-5 p.m. conference with invited guests 


(Siddhara} Dhadda, Radkhrishna, Dadda 
Dharmadikari, G. Ramchandran, Narain 
Desai, Jayaprakash Narayan). Topics: 


route in China (this whole question has been 
reopened), action if final refusal of entry 
come from China. 

July 11, reconsideration of whether to con- 
tinue vigilling, or whether to start north 
around E. Pakistan, 

The minimum conditions for entering East 
Pakistan from the march’s point of view are 
freedom of communication, walking rather 
than being transported. 


The pamphlet of the moment 
Full factual report on 


Political 
Prisoners 


in Greece 


by Christopher Lake 


Foreword by Tom Driberg, MP 

A Peace News pamphlet. price 

Ts (postage 3d), 11s a dozen post free, 
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